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HOW JOHN MARTIN KEPT HIS OWN. 

• BY JAUKS FBAUKLIS FITTS. 


My name Is BeUoy Winegar; my age Is 
clghly-Uirec; my homo is wiUi Iho Martins, 
John and Nancy, and their Hvo swect-faccd 
l idi and lassies. Tlierc aro utiicrs of this 
family tiial liave grown up and gone out into 
tlio world for thcinsclvea; but Til not stop 
now to lax my weak old woman’s memory 
tiicir names. They all love and honor 
their Aunt Betsey, bless their dear souls; for 
wiio iiad more to do with bringing them np 
limn I? Indeed, Nancy hei-scif often tells 
me tliat her children have nil had two moth¬ 
ers; and it makes me quite liappy, wlien I 
tliink tliat I have been enabled to do some 
good in tlic world, and that this timnght will 
comfort me when I die. For tlic few years 
tliat are left to me here, there Is a pleasant 
limnc soenrod for mo with the Martins. 
Forty years have I lived in tills quaint stone 
mansion, roomy and comfortable, with Us 
high-ceiled rooms. Its wide fire-places, and its 
substantial carved riirniturc, brought over the 
seas aa long ago ns when wc were nil under 
King George; and forty smnmers Imre f 
heard the keen blades whistling tlirmigh the 
grain, on the broad acres of the great farm. 
I first came hero the second week after Free¬ 
born Marlin’s wife died, to take the place of 
housekeeper; and when John Martin suc¬ 
ceeded his father here, I kept house for 
Nancy till I could labor no longer; and now 
for ten years I have kept tlio chimney-corner, 
ns happy as an old woman conUl be, in sing¬ 
ing Inllabies to the babes and darning the 
stockings. 

All tills that I have told Is plain matter-of- 
fact family history, and needs only a para¬ 
graph to tell it. But tlicro is a story lurking 
in it which is well wurtlithc telling; the story 
of how John Martin happened to succeed his 
father, as I have called the old man, in tlio 
owiicrsliip of tills grand old place. Among 
all the strange things 1 have seen and kimwii 
in this world of queer happenings, this is the 
strangest; ami if I fall to make a story out 
of ft, (he fault will bo with me, and not with 
the affair iLself. Nursery tales I can tell by 
tlio hour, to Will and Nannie; bn! n real 
story, for grown folk—well, well, wc shall see. 
1 will wipe my glasses,and tell it to Will; the 


lad Is clever, and writes plainly for a mcro 
child, and togetlicr, I think wo simll succeed. 

Freeborn Martin was not John’s father. 
Joiin was the orphan son of his only brother; 
but B'reeborn bad a son who was jnst John’s 
age, a boy named Pundel). Tlio uncle hud 
adopted John; and when 1 first came to live 
at the house, both the lads weie fifteen years 
old. Blit never were two boys more unlike. 
John was a falr-halrcd, picasanl-faccd youth, 
whom every one loved, bccanso Ije was so kind 
and good; and he was a bright, Intelligent 
lad, withal, and fond of his books. lie loved 
his uncle dutifully, and was constantly trying 
to make liiinsclf useful to him. Sometimes 
ho posted up his tenant and store acconiUs, 
sometimes he wrote his letters, and at last ho 
coaxed his uncle to let him cast the hitcix’St 
on Ills mortgages, and receive the payments. 
In .a very few years after I came, it was plain 
to bo seen that the uncle had learned to placo 
the utmost confidence in him, and to love the 
boy like an own son. For the boy’s e.akc I 
was glad of it, for I liked him Hglit well, and 
I was sure (batourconfidcnce In him was not 
misplaced. 

I always thought Hint If Pendell Martin had 
been a better son, bis father would not have 
turned from him to John as he did. free¬ 
born Martin was not a man of firm, decided 
character; his fortune hud conio to him ready¬ 
made, and the rude knocks and jostlliigs of 
the world, that make men bold and indepen¬ 
dent in mind, had not been his. But ho was 
a man of the strongest local attachments and 
homc-fcelliigs; lie had loved his wife fondly, 
and her death was a sad blow to him; 
and be was now beginning tlic downliill of 
life (for he was well towaixl sixty), and natn- 
r.illy looked for some loved object upon wliom 
his stricken heart could lean. That object he 
could not find in his own son; and John be¬ 
came tbo. child of his heart as well us the 
cliild .of his adoption, 

For Pundel) Murlln was a bad and way¬ 
ward boy, almost from his cradle. I never 
could tell wlicre he got his bad blood, for Ids 
mother was the gentlest of beings, and his 
fatiicr had nothing at nil vicious about l iin. 
But wo know that “ tho sins of the fathers 
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slmll bo visited upon the children, unto tho 
tliird and fourth generations;'’ and lhavc no 
doubt that the lad inherited his boldness from 
some depraved ancestor. Pendcil was dark 
and sinister-looking; lie had ahandeonioface, 
but it was tho beauty of evil tiioiiglits and 
passions, and it was easy to see their imprint 
on it. \Vhcn I came to the lioiiso to live, lie 
was alimady keeping company with tiic worst 
characters of the neighborhood, and a tavern, 
some miles ofl*, was the well-known scene of 
their revelries and debaucheries. And the 
wayward boy seemed to care for uotlilng else. 
Ills father’s mild remonstrances were treated 
with contempt; John, wliooften drew near 
(u him as a brother, and nfTectionatcly tried 
(<) win him from Ins evil ways, ho repulsed 
angrily, sometimes brutally; and tlic few 
words of good advice tliat I ventured now 
and tlicn to address him, were met with such 
sneei'i as discouraged mo from any further 
trial. 

So ho wont on, from bad to worse. Wo 
saw but little of lilm at tho tnansioii; I do 
not tiiink he was there more than one night 
out of three, and ho never came to any meal 
but breakfast. 

One day in November—I think I shall 
never forget that day—Pcndeli came down 
stall's from his chamber, late in the morning, 
and Nveut attaighl Vo the library. It so hai>- 
pened that wo were all there together at tho 
time. Mr. Martin and John sat by tho great 
square table, for it was quarter-day; thero 
was a tliick pile of bank-bills between them, 
and lint a little coin, and John was counting 
it, while his uncle checked olf the hundreds 
on a paper. I had come up from the kitchen 
to ask about some supplies for the house, that 
were to be ordered from lialllmorc; and I 
stood with my question unasked when Pen- 
dcll came abruptly into the room. Ills face 
was flushed with the hard drinking of that 
very morning, am! his eyes were terribly 
bloodshot. He looked so savage and brutal 
M he strode across tho floor, that I slirank 
away from him, and put tho table between 
us. He came right up to his father, and said, 
abruptly: 

“ I want five hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Martin looked at him, and his face 
whitened. 

“Pendcil, my son,” ho replied, kindly, hut 
In a firmer voice than I Iind ever heard him 
use, “ I am shocked at your appearance. I 
fear—” 


" No matter for your fears,” the boy Inter¬ 
rupted, rudely tlirusting his hand almost Into 
his father’s face. “ Give mo tho money, and 
stop your preaching.” 

Ur. Martin’s thin lips quivered, and his 
cheek paled still more. “ Unnatural boy,'’ ho 
exclaimed, in a voice shaking with indigna¬ 
tion, “ I will not give you what you ask. Tho 
money I have wasted on you without stint, 
you have used at the gaming-table, and with 
your profligate companions. 1 will no longer 
furnish you the means to accomplish your 
ruin. Go ami reform, and— 

lie said 110 more; with a shocking oath, 
Pendell seized the notes ou tho t.able, and 
was turning to leave tlie room, when John 
sprang from hU chair and caught him by tho 
arm. Pendcil thrust the bills in his pocket, 
and turned fiercely upon his cousin, who held 
his arm tightly. I think John was tho 
stronger of tho two; but tliero was a devilish 
glittering in Pendell’s eye as tho two faced 
each other, that made me tremble. 

“Let gol” bo whispered,his voice full of 
rage. 

“Put back tho bills!” John sturdily an¬ 
swered; and with that they grappled to¬ 
gether, and In lialf n iniiiiUc both fell heavily 
to the floor, John uppermost. I was cxuUing 
at his victory, as I thought It, when ho ottered 
a C 17 of pain, and fell heavily on his side, 
while Pendell jumped to his feet, ami darted 
from tho room and tho house, carrying the 
money with him. I learned afterward that 
tliero was more than eight hundred dollars 
of it. 

Poor John 1 He was stabbed deep in tho 
side with the long knife that his cousin car¬ 
ried; and he hung between life and death for 
five weeks, most of the time out of his head. 
Nothing but the best surgery and tho most 
careful nursing saved him; but after a tiino 
his strength came back slowly, and little by 
little he became able to leave his bed, and 
then to walk about. I am sure that his uncle 
loved him better than ever, after this; and I 
am quite certain that be made up bis uilm\ 
never to recognize Pendell as his son again. 
In fact, he told mo as much, ami more. Ho 
told mo one night, as w'O watched at John’s 
bedside, when he seemed to be relapsing, ami 
we were very anxious for him, that lie should 
notecase to pray to God for tlio recovery of 
this dear boy, th.at ho might give him tlio love 
and tho fortune which ho could never be¬ 
stow upon Ills Ingrato son. These were his 
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exact words, as near as I can remombor them; 
and 1 had cause enough afterward to recall 
them to mind. 

Before John had quite recovered, we heard 
Intelligence from Pendoll that relieved ns all. 
lie had shl|iped at Philadelphia, under a false 
name, as a 'fore-the-master on a China ship. 
I honestly hoped that we might never sec Ills 
dark, wicked face again; and I think his 
father hoiied the same. 

Well—I can pass over the next ten years 
very briefly. Tliey wore very happy, quiet 
years, and I thank Cod for them. With Fen- 
dell’s evil face ont of the old house, wo were 
all peace; and John grow so fast into the old 
Ilian’s favor, that they soon came to call each 
other “ father” and ‘‘son,” and John qiilekly 
took eliarge of the estate, and condueted all 
the business. One Chrlstmas-ovo John per¬ 
suaded Ills foster-father to have a great party, 
and It was given for the first night In the 
new year. I don’t think the old house ever 
held a gayer, or a merrier, or a handsomer 
company, oven in the Revolutionary days, 
when Itowo, and Cornwallis and their staffs, 
entertained the tory families of the neighbor¬ 
hood hero. The next day at breakfast, Mr. 
Martin suddenly said: 

‘‘ John, I don’t know of any young woman 
that was here last night, who would make you 
a better wife, than Nancy Sharp.” 

It was the first time I had heard anything 
of that kind talked of In the house, and I 
looked a little anxiously at John, to sec how 
ho would take It. John was a handsome 
young man, then, and he looked handsomer 
still as ho blushed at the remark. But he 
spoke up very prompt: 

‘‘I am glad you like her, sir,” he said. 
“We’ve been engaged for a month or so, and 
I was thinking It was time to mention it to 
you.” 

lie was Just as cool about It, ns though ho 
had only asked mo to pass the bread. Tlio 
old man looked a little vexed at first, and then 
broke ont Into a hearty laugh; and before ho 
rose flroiii the table, he made John promiso 
that ho would bring Nancy to tho mansion 
before the year was out. 

They were married tho next October; and 
dear, sweet Nancy In the house, we were all 
happier still. She loved her husband, you 
may bo sure; but she had enongh left for 
Aunt Betsey, ns they began to call me, and 
Mr. Martis; and more than once I heard tho 
old man say, that If ho oould blame John for 


anything, it was for not bringing hor hero 
sooner. 

They were a vary happy pair, John and 
Nancy. Their first child was named for Mr. 
Martin; ho was Just a year old when Mr. 
Martin died. The old man had been failing 
fast for two years, and tho doctor had warned 
us that we must watch him close, os hls heart 
was alfected, and ho was likely to go off sud¬ 
den. And ho did go off sudden enough. 

It was one midsummer evening, an hour 
before dark, and Nancy had helped him 
up to his bed. John and I were sitting 
in tho library, and as we heard her cry out, 
wo ran up stairs, and found him gasping on 
the bed, and Nancy holding the hartshorn to 
his nose. Wo knew it would soon be over 
with him, for hls face was ghastly pale, and 
Ills breathing thick and hard. John held up 
hls head while Nancy still held tho salts to 
hls nose, and I chafed Ids hands and feet. In 
a moment ho opened his eyes wide, and 
seemed to recognize us. lie nodded and 
smiled, and looked from one to the other of 
them. 

‘‘Good-by, my children,” ho said, speaking 
faintly, and with much difficulty. “You’ll 
not bo sorry that you’ve loved the old man. 
Tho will Is—” 

lie stopped there; his Jaw fell, and tho last 
awful change came over hls face. Those 
whom ho had called hls children closed his 
eyes, and retired to weep; and I laid him out, 
and sat by him through tlin night. 

Well—as iiiaiiy times ns I have told over 
tho strange story of what happened In that 
house before tho second day-dawn, I have 
always found some one to ask mo if I was 
not asleep and dreaming. Once for all—I 
was not. I was wideawake; and that which 
I say I saw and heard, I know I saw and 
heard. But let me tell It: 

About ten o’clock I heard the knocker 
sound, and Inimcdlalcly after there was a 
noise of voices. In loud and angry altercation. 
I stepped out Into tho hall, and Icaiilng over 
tho ballister, I saw John ay tho front door, 
with a light In hls hand, barring the en¬ 
trance against some one whom I could not 
rfce. But tho Instant the person spoke, 
though twelve years had passed since I had 
heard that voice, I know it as lliot of Pendell 
Martini 

“Let mo In,” he demanded. 

“Never,” replied John. 

I could not seo tholr faces; but I could 
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imagine the look of firm tlclermlnallon on 
one, and tinit of malice ami Imlo on the 
other. There was much more said between 
them, but John :iuon went out ami simt the 
door, nml 1 heard notliiiig further. In half 
nil hour I uth he and Nancy came up stairs, 
looking troubled cnuugli, I promise you. 
They told me at once wimt hud happened. 
Pcndcl) had reached the ncigliborliood Just 
in time to hoar of his father’s dc.ath, and had 
come immediately to tlic mansion to demand 
possession. “1 am the solo lieir,” was his 
language, “and I warn you all to leave as 
soon 03 the old man is burled.” John W!i3 
staggered at his audacity, and fitarllcd at llio 
voice of his claim. Ho knew not what to sny 
in reply, except to lluoaten reudell wUU 
punishment, for the atlempton his life. The 
bold, bad man only laughed at the tlircat,aud 
dciled him to convict the rlclicst man In the 
county (as he would be) ef any crime. 
Then, reiterating his assurance that heslmiild 
take possession, and summarily turn us all 
out immediately after the funorn), lie went 
away. 

Tlicre was trouble enough under tliat roof 
that night. Joim had taken It for granted 
thatthcrewas a will; indeed, tlie dyingman’e 
unflnislicd sentence indicated it; but where 
was U? Ho was right, I kuow, to look for U, 
tliough Freeborn Marlin lay dead in llio 
house; for ho well knew that If anything 
could pain the departed spirit, it would be to 
know timt the darlings of bis adoption had 
been driven from the house, and tliathis un* 
natural son was master of all ho liad leil. 
It WAS a bitter, anxloufr fear; and with such 
anxiety as they can never know again, did 
Joim and Nancy search for tlio wit). I heard 
llicm all tiirough the nlgiit, in every part of 
liie iiouse, ami I prayed for their success, as 
I sat with the corpse; but when they came to 
mo at dayllglit, tlielr sad, liaggarcl faces 
showed tliat tlicy had not found it. Poor 
Nancy I She leaned on lier husband's shoul¬ 
der, and sobbed asfhc told mo so. 

That was a long, long, doleful day. Tho 
neighbors kept coming to look nt the corpse, 
and some of them almost drove the Martins 
distracted with their questions about Pen* 
del), and tlio will, and whether they wouldn’t 
have to leave tho piacc. But it came to an 
end, as all long, doleful days must; and then 
wo were left alone again. I took my scat by 
tlio bivisido of tho dead, about nine o’clock. 
(1 had slept 6omo during tho day), aud on- 


tered upon my vigil with such sorrowful feel¬ 
ings as I had never had before. Tlio funeral 
was to lake place on the next day; and on 
(lie day after tiiesc dear young people must 
leave their liome forever. Tlie door was j^ar, 
and as I closed It I heard poor Nancy sob¬ 
bing in the room below, while John tiled to 
soothe her. 

Full of my wretched thoughts about this 
dismal breaking up, 1 satand heard tlio clock 
slilko leu, eleven ami twelve. Then I fell 
into a doze, whlclt lasted about an hour; £ 
think tho clock striking one roused me. 1 
started and looked about, iiiiccrtain where I 
was. My eyes rested on tho bed, and tho 
thin, wrinkled face of the dead, lying on tho 
pillow; and then— 

As true as Pm a living woman, it dUl ha)>- 
pcii,Justas Pin telling ill The eyes opened 
and looked at me, and brlglitcned; the licad 
was raised clear o/T tlio pillow, and the lips 
moved. I bent forward, but I Iiad no need 
to; tile wonis came Just as clear and distinct 
as I ever heard Freeborn Martin speak: 

“—In the cushion of the green cfi.vy-c/ia/r.’’ 

That was all. The thread of his speech 
was taken up Just wlicrc lie Imd left it, and 
tile sentence flnislied; tlio head fell back,and 
tim eyes were fixed and dull again. 

1 ssAsw'b \ don’l know that t 

was astonished; X believe I had no tliought 
just then but of tlie green casy-chair. It was 
Mr. Martin’s favorite; ho had lucd it ever 
since I had been in tho family. I ran down 
to tlie library where it was always kept, and 
found John sitting in it, holding his wife in 
his lap, wliilo tho cliild slept in tho crib. 
They wem botli dozing; and they must have 
thought me crazy, by the way 1 burst In* and 
turned them out of It. In less than a minnto 
I ripped the cloth open with my scissors, 
and began to pull out tho hair-stiifQiig by 
handfuls; and the third handful brought tliO 
will! Then my overtasked nerves gave way, 
and 1 fell exhausted Into the blessed old chair, 
and throw tho precious paper to John. He 
read it to hlmseir, and then read It aloud, whilo 
groat tears of Joy stood In .his blue eyes. 
The will was in Mr. Marlin’s well-known 
handwriting, all legally executed and wit¬ 
nessed, and was dated the day after Pendeira 
iliglit from the house, twelve years before. It 
was Just twelve lines lung, and gave all his 
property to John. Whatever Inducod him to 
hide it, and to keep tho secret to his death¬ 
bed, 1 c&u’t tell. I&omo thought, It was tho 
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fear that Peiulfill might aomo day find and 
destroy It. I can’t think of any bettor reason. 

told them what had happened in the 
de;ul-rooin,nnd weal! went up together.. The 
body was just as 1 left It; the jaw had fallen 
again, the eyes wore fixed and dull, and the 
liands were cold. One of the servants was 
despatched fur the doctor; ho came within 
an hnnr,and pronounced the old man dead- 
dead without question, ho said. 

Dr. Symonds was one of the best friends of 
the family, and John did not hesitate to tcH 
him all about the matter. The good doctor 
soon convinced us that there was nothing 
miraculous about It—though It was wonder¬ 
fully strange. Ur. U^rtiii did not die, lio 
said, until that morning, when ho had re¬ 
vealed Ills secret. He liad been seized with 
catalepsy thirty hours before, and had proba¬ 
bly lahi in a stupor ever since, so near like 
death that tho truth could not bo detected. 
The spirit had at last departed with a struggle 
that had roused tho dormant body; and tho 
half-uttered thought found complete expres¬ 
sion in the very words that had been silenced 
on his lips by the stupor. Something in tliat 
way tl)C doctor explained It; and 1 suppose 
ho was entirely rlglit about It. 

The funeral took place tlio next day, Pen- 
dcll Martin attended it, and after It was over, 
ho came directly to the liouso, with quite a 


crowd following him, curious to sec ttie re¬ 
sult. John met liiin at titq door, and furbado 
his entrance; Peiidell blustered, ami ex¬ 
claimed, in a loud voice, that ho would en¬ 
force Ids rights by tlic law, if necessary, ns 
the sole heir of ids father; John pnniuced 
the will, and stated its contents; Pendell 
lurlously pronounced it a forgery; John 
called upon tlio surrogate, wlium ho saw 
present, to examine it; tiiat officer did so,and 
pronounced It to bo perfectly genuine and 
lawfid; Pendcll danced about like a madman, 
utMi'ing all kinds of frightful oaths and men¬ 
aces, and shaking Ids fist in John’s face, (ill 
John, patient as ho was, could bear It no 
longer—aitd then lie quietly knocked Mr. 
Pcndell down. Yon may be suro the peopio 
were glad enough to see tho scoundrelly bully 
so badly cowed, as ho was by that blow; ho 
slunk off, and from that day he has never 
been scon In the neighborhood. If the Lord 
has spared his worthless life this long, 1 don't 
think ho will ever venture to make his ap- 
pearancoheit! again; the law-officers would 
be glad to get hold of him. 

1 want to add Just one thli\g more about 
tills great business; that !s, tny belief that 
wlifilher the old man was dead or alive when 
ho Rpoko, it was nothing less than divine 
providence that opened hla mouth to tell his 
secret. 
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HOW MARIQN GOT HIS RIFLES. 


BY JAilES D. 

The dose of the year 1780 was a sad period 
for America. The victories in the Eastern , 
and Middle States had been more than 
counterbalanced by the failures of the con¬ 
tinental commanders in the South. Charles¬ 
ton had fallen, Gates had been defeated at 
Camden, and the greater part of the Carolinas 
was held in ri^d subjection by the British- 
Marion and Sumter, it is true, had caused the 
redcoats considerable annoyance, but the 
people of the South languished xmder a cruel 
and bitter tyranny. The war was conducted 
with sav^e ferocity. The tories hung their 
prisoners, and the patriots retaliated on the 
lories. The British burned the dwellings of 
the patriots, pillaged their bams, ravaged 
their fields, and set free their negroes. The 
Americans shot down sentinels at their posts, 
cut off pickets, and made the British officers 
especially feel the weight of their wrath. 
Neither party regarded the sacredness of 
flags of truce. Private revenge entered deep* 
ly into the contest At the taking of George¬ 
town, an American lieutenant sought out 
and murdered an English officer who had 
once done hirn an ipjury. A sergeant, whose 
private ba^age had been captured, sent word 
to the British commander that, If it was not 
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returned, he would kill eight of that officers 
men; and the plunder was given up, as it 
was known he would keep his word. Greene, 
himself^ declared that the war was one of 
butchery; but, however this may have been, 
it was but another proof of the stem deter¬ 
mination of the American people to be free. 

The British held the country from Charles¬ 
ton to the upper Santee, and in order to com¬ 
plete their conquest had established a chain 
of posts throu^out the State, each of which 
was strongly fortified and defended by a good 
garrison. The tory element being very strong 
in the Carolinas, many of the people of those 
States joined the British, and organized what 
were known as “loyal legions,” and which 
are known to us of the present day chiefly hy 
the records of their cmeltics. Agmnst these 
“ loyalists,” or “ tories,” the vengeance of the 
patriot forces was especially directed, and 
many are the traditions of horror and crime 
which these outrages and retaliations have 
handed down to us. 

Organized resistance to the British there 
was none. The strug^e at this time was 
confined to the warfare 1 have above described, 
and on the American side the principal actm 
in the struggle were the men who composed 
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the famous “light brigade” of General 
Marion. These men rose so suddenly that it 
seemed to the enemy almost like the work of 
magic. In every direction around the British 
posts, they suddenly appeared in arms. They 
had no weapons, but the huge saws of the 
timber mills were fashioned into sabres. 
They had no camp equipage—the green turf 
was their bed, and the blue sky their cover¬ 
ing. They flocked to Marion in crowds. 
Mounted on fleet horses, they travelled the 
country under him, often marching sixty 
miles between sundown and daybreak, strik¬ 
ing blows now here, now there, until tlie 
perplexed enemy scarcely knew which way to 
turn, and began to regard, with nameless 
fear, this mysterious foe, who, if followed, 
could never be caught, but who was always 
at hand, with his terrible shout and charge, 
when least expected. 

The favorite rendezvous of Marion was at 
Snow Island. This is a piece of high river 
swamp, as it is called in the Carolinas, and 
was surrounded on three sides by water, so 
as to be almost impregnable. He rendered it 
more so by destroying the bridges, securing 
the boats, and placing defences where they 
were required. The island, tlius cut off from 
the main laud, was of some extent, and 
abounded with game. No one unacquainted 
with its labyrinths could have well found his 
way among its tortuous paths, overgrown 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and tan- . 
gled with vines. Here Marion had his camp. 
From this fastness he issued forth at pleasure 
to ravage the enemy’s granaries, or capture a 
straggling party of his troops. Secure in his 
retreat, he had no fear of pursuit. The 
British never knew where to find him, yet he 
never failed to deal them some terrible blow 
when they least expected it, to remind them 
that the avenger was still on their track. 
The British commander was in despair. All 
his offers of reward had failed to produce one 
single traitor in the American ranks, and all 
his expeditions which had started out to cap¬ 
ture Marion with such high hopes of success, 
had been driven back in disgrace and disaster. 

In the city of Charleston, the despotism of 
tlie British was at its height; the proud¬ 
spirited people of that capital were held down 
by a grinding tyranny. Many of them were 
still open and tmeompromising in their hos¬ 
tility to" the English, while others, thinking 
they could best serve tbe cause in that way, 
affected a hearty submission to the conquer¬ 
ors, and were seemingly the most loyal of all 


King Geoige’s subjects. Yet, while the 
English saw this and congratulated them¬ 
selves upon the good effect it would have on 
the colonists, these very loyalists kept the , 
American commanders constantly informed 
of all that passed within tlie British lines, 
and many a disaster of the English was in 
this way directly attributable to them- 
One of these persons was a lady of fine 
social position, and great wealth. Indeed, 
there were few persons in all Charleston over 
whose submission to the crown the British 
were more elated, than they were over that 
of Mrs. Ann e Garden. She was a young and 
beautiful widow, just twenty-five, and for 
several years had been the standing toast erf 
the beaux of the Carolinas. "When the British 
took, the city, she was one of the first to sub¬ 
mit to the king, and since then her house had 
been the favorite gathering-place of the red¬ 
coat gentry. It was said that the commander 
of the post, himself, was more than half in 
love with her, and certain it was that a good 
portion of that worthy’s time was passed in 
the society of the lady. Many of Mrs. Gar¬ 
den’s friends, who were stanch patriots to 
the last, ^^lietIy cut her acquaintance, and 
shook their heads in silent indignation when 
her name was mentioned, and when they 
dared speak at all it was only to condemn the 
fair widow’s treacherj*. In the camp of 
Marion, however, there was one cheek that 
kindled with pride and not with shame when 
the lady’s name was mentioned; and as for 
General Marion himself, he could have told 
tales that would have startled the widow’s 
Charleston friends, had it been safe to do so. 

While Marion was creating so great an 
excitement beyond the gates of Charleston, 
the city itself was comparatively quiet. Mrs. 
Garden and her British admirers voted it in¬ 
sufferably dull, and, to vary the monotony, 
the widow resolved to give a ball. Prepara¬ 
tions were made on an extensive scale, and 
the loyal element of the city was in high 
feather. The splendid mansion of the young 
widow was dressed with flowers fi*om cellar 
to garret, and blazed with lights on the 
eveiiing appointed for the assembly, and the 
band of the garrison discoursed sweet music 
to the assembled crowd. Mrs. Garden, 
radiant in her beauty, bad been singled out 
by the British commander, who devoted him¬ 
self to her all the evening, ^ever had the 
young woman been more beautiful and fasci¬ 
nating, and never had the gallant Colonel 
Watson been more in love. 
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Tlie entertainment was at its height, when 
the crowd near the door suddenly parted, and 
a young man came forward hurriedly. He 
was tall and splendidly-formed, and carried 
himself erect with a proud, martial air. 
was dressed in the uniform of an officer of 
the tory legion, and his general appearance 
was that of a man who had ridden far and 
bard during the day. As the young widow 
saw him, her face flushed and then grew 
deathly pale, and she sprang forward with a 
cry of alarm. 

“^That are you doing here?” she askedj 
hurriedly. 

“ You will see,” he answered, quickly, in a 
low tone, “Only, for Heaven’s sake, swear 
black and blue to what I may say T Then 
he added, calmly, and in a louder tone, “ You 
see, my dear cousin, I have come back to my 
alle^ance.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” she replied^ 
warmly, taking the hint at once. “I never 
thought your heart would cling to the rebel 
cause.” 

“Faith,” he said, laughing, “if my heart 
had clung to it, my stomach would have 
driven me from it. I’m not fond of starving, 
my fair cousin, and King George livesVell, 
you know. Hereafter, Thorny WU^n lives 
and dies a loyal man.” 

Colonel Watson had been standing by, dur¬ 
ing this conversation, watching the couple 
closely. Kow he stepped forward to the 
lady’s side.^ 

“Who is this gentleman?” he asked, some¬ 
what sharply. “ He seems wonderfully 
familiar.” 

“ O,” replied the lady, laughing, “ he is my 
cousin, Lieutenant Thomas Wilson, and, as 
you will perceive, is in his majesty’s service.” 

“ You seem rather careless of your di-ess, 
considering the occa^pn, sir,” said the 
colonel, tartly. He was annoyed at the great 
interest which thp lady had shown in the 
new-comer. 

“ My business must be my excuse, colonel ” 
the young man, respectfully* am the 
Ijearer of a letter fiwm Major Gaiaey, and my 
orfers are to lose no tiine ip delivering it I 
have ridden hard all day^ sir, and upon reach¬ 
ing your headquai^^ leajned of your 
presence here. This lady being my cousin, 
I felt no hesitation in coming here at oncp, 
trusting for pardon to the urgency of my 
mission.” 

As he spoke, he handed to tli© colonel a 
sealed letter. Watson took it hastily, and 


broke the seal. As he read it, a smile of sa^ 
isfaction overspread his features. 

“This is very good,” he said, gleefully. 

“ Gainey is picking up recruits by the hun¬ 
dreds Wants four hundred rifles, fifty sabres 
and some ammunition at once Will I send 
them ? To be sure, I wilL Have you 
w^ons, lieutenant?” 

“No sir,” replied the young man. “Major 
Gainey was afraid to send them dovsTi. 
There’s no knowing when or where one may 
meet that cursed Swamp Fox and his sneak¬ 
ing cutthroats.” 

“Very good,” said the coloneL “I’ll fur¬ 
nish you with four wagons, and a guard of 
fifty mounted men. You will start at sunrise 
in the morning, lieutenant. Call at ray qu^- 
ters at midnight, and you shall have the 
necessary orders. Now, sir, you had better 
take some rest, as you will need it.” 

“ First let me offer him some refreshments,” 
said the widow, quickly. “He is tired and 
hungry, I know, and no guest must leave my 
house in such a state.” 

“Return quickly, then,” said the coloneL 
“I shall be miserable while you are gone.” 

The young man offered his arm to the 
lady, and they left the ball-room; but instead 
of going to the dining-room, she led him 
straight to her chamber, and then locking 
the door, said, anxiously: 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Charles, what is the 
meaning of this?” 

The young man did not answer verbally, 
but catching her to'his breast, kissed her 
passionately, and, to be frank, the young 
widow did not resist him- It was all very 
natural, however, for you know, dear reader, 
they were only cousins. 

“It means,” he said, at last, In reply to her 
repeated question, “ that we want arms, and 
I have come for them.” 

What else they said matters not now; hut 
before they separated, Mrs. Garden seemed 
very well satisfied with the young man’s ex- 
planaUon. They then repaired to the supper- 
room, where the lieutenant found ample 
refreshments, and the lady returned to the 
ball-room, where Colonel Watwn was impa¬ 
tiently awaiting her. 

At midnight the Ueutenapt called at head¬ 
quarters, and, frjthful to promise, Colonel 
Watson was there. The access^ orders for 
the delivery of the arms and ammunition 
and wagons to Lieutenant Thomas Wilson, 
of the “loyal le^on,” were made out, and the 
colm^l also placed in the young man’s hands 
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a sealed letter of instructions to Major Gainey. 
The rest of the n!ght was spent in procuring 
the desired articles, and at sunrise the next 
morning, Lieutenant Wilson with his wagons 
and their contents, escorted by a guard of 
fifty men, set out for the “High Hills of 
Santee,” where the tory majoris headquarters 
were located. The young man had been sur¬ 
prised at the promptness with which Colonel 
Watson met the request for arms. He had 
expected to be cross-questioned, and subjected 
to a rigid examination by the British com¬ 
mander, who would reasonably he wary of 
every stranger, in such uncertain 'times. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the colonel 
would doubtless have pursued such a course, 
hot he was influenced in his conduct on this 
occasion, by a weakness from which even the 
best and bravest of soldiers are not always free. 
As I have said, he was very much in love 
with the pretty widow, and the manner in 
which she had received the yoimg lieutenant 
had alarmed him, and made him fearful that 
it was an indication of something more than 
a mere cousinly feeling. He was naturally of 
a jealous disposition, and was, as such persons 
usually are, quick and impulsive. He had no 
idea of allowing the handsome young stranger 
to remain near the lady a moment longer 
than was necessary, and he seized, with de¬ 
light, upon the opportunity afforded him of 
getting rid of him by a prompt compliance 
with the request of which the young man 
was the bearer. Therefore he exerted him¬ 
self to despatch the business at once, and 
start tbe young man on his return the next 
morning. This was the true cause of the 
colonel’s conduct,,and the keen wits of the 
Widow Garden at once detected it, hut the 
young lieutenant v^ly cudgelled his brmns 
to account for it. 

The wagons and their escort made good 
time, and by sunset were forty miles from 
Charleston. The sun was scarcely half an 
hour high, when Lieutenant Wilson ordered 
a halt, for the purpose of camping for the 
night. Tbe mounted men fastened their 
horses to the trees, and removing their sad¬ 
dles, prepared to cook their evening meal; 
the teams were unhitched from the wagons, 
and the command busied themselves In prepa¬ 
rations for a comfortable night Every one 
was busy, and no one noticed that while 


these arrangements were in progress, Lieu¬ 
tenant Wilson had drawn off from the party, 
and disappeared in the woods that bordered 
the road. Suddenly there was a crackling in 
the brushwood, which caused the British 
troopers to spring to their feet in alarm. As 
they did so, a voice, which sounded not unlike 
that of the young lieutenant, shouted, loudly: 

“ Surrender, or you are all dead men!” 

The surprise was complete. The British 
snatched their arms and made a show of 
resistance, hut one volley from the hidden 
riflemen in the woods, which stretched a 
dozen redcoats on the ground, decided the 
matter, and the rest threw down their arms 
and cried for mercy, while the bold troopers 
of Marion’s brigade emerging from their am¬ 
bush'surrounded them, and received then 
surrender. Tlie redcoats were not much 
surprised to receive this sudden visit from 
the Swamp Fox, for they had dreaded it ever 
since they left Charleston; but they were 
astonished to see the lieutenant who had led 
them from the city, mingling with their 
captors as an officer of the famous light 
brigade. , 

General Marion secured his prisoners, to¬ 
gether with the arms, ammunition, wagons 
and horses, and set out, after a rest of a few 
hours, for “ Snow Island.” At the request of 
the bogus Lieutenant Wilson, he sent back 
one of the redcoats to Charleston with a note 
to Colonel Watson, informing him of the 
trick that had been played on him by the 
young officer—who so far from being a 
lieutenant in the tory legion, was none other 
than the famous Charles Hampton, a Captain 
in Marlon’s brigade, who had planned and 
carried out the affair successfully—thanking 
the colonel for tbe excellent weapons and 
other materials he had sent him, and prom¬ 
ising to do good service with them. 

The British commander was furious when 
he read the note, and saw the hoax of which 
he had been tbe victim. He went in haste to 
Mrs. Garden, but the fair widow had sailed 
for England. He was compelled to swallow 
his mortification In silence, and a few years 
later, when the war was over, his chagrin 
was not a little increased by the tidings which 
reached him, that Mrs. Garden had married 
the young officer who had tricked him out of 
his rifles. 
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BT EAUT. AtATTnT.-R... 


“ Welb, it's all over with me,” said Paul 
Dunning, as he threw himself, with a sigh, 
into the large rocking-chair before the fire. 

“ What’s the matter, Paul?” asked a cheery 
voice close to him, as a bustling little figure 
stopped midway in the room, and gazed at 
him with large, affectionate blue eyes. 

“ AVhy, that money,” continued he, with a 
heavy sigh, tmwinding his comforter from 
about his neck, and unbuttoning his great¬ 
coat “ It's all gone to the deuce, and what’s 
to be done next I don’t know. But we will 
have to leave here; that’s pretty certain. An 
unfortunate speculation. I believe that Jones 
is an infernal scoundrel. He’s duped me for 
the purpose of lining his own pocket If I 
knew that such was the case, Pd—” 

“ Hush, Paul r’ exclaimed the other, in tones 
of gentle rebuke. “ Please don’t go on so. You 
are dreadfully discomposed. Now calm your¬ 
self, please, while you take off your overcoat 
and get warm; and I will take up the supper. 
Then you shall tell me all about it” 

Paul Dunning was an- everyday sort of man, 
holding a medium-salaried situation as book¬ 
keeper in the city, and had been for some 
months residing in a pretty little cottage in 
the suburbs. He was not married; but his 
sister kept house for him, and they lived in a 
very happy way. 

A few months prior to this time, Paul had 
advanced six or seven hundred dollars, all he 
had in the world, and which he had been some 
years in saving, for the purpose of making a 
little speculation. This he had been induced 
to do on the recommendation of a person whom 
he had met occasionally, and who assured him 
that it was perfectly safe, and likely to prove 
very lucrative. But eirciimstances now seem¬ 
ed to indicate that this person, George Good¬ 
win by name, had been one of a gang of swin- 
dl’mg speculators, and that he had induced 
Paul to invest his money, knowing that he 
would never again see a cent of it Report 
said that he had victimized several others also, 
and that of course he got a good share of the 
profits himself 

So matters stood when Paul returned home 
that night He had just he^ the news 
whispered, and it not only was a serious loss 
to him, but it made him very angry that George 


Goodwin had played him so detestable a trirA 
He could endure the ordinary ups and downs 
of business; but when a man who made pro¬ 
fessions of friendship only used that as a cover 
for the foulest designs, and did not hesitate to 
tell downright lies, Paul felt that his patience 
was not equal to the task of holding out when 
thus assailed. 

Paul also had another reason for regretting 
the loss just at that time. When he had 
moved into the cottage, it had been with the 
intention of buj-ing it as soon as he could lay 
by a little more, so as to pay about a third 
down, letting the rest lay on mortgage until 
such time as he could pay it all up. He had 
had this chance offered him by the guardian 
of the young lady -who owned the place, whose 
parents had recently left her an orphan, with 
this among other property descending to her. 
This place she wished to sell, thinking to use 
the money in some other way. Paul hoped, 
with strict economy, to be able to pay, at the 
end of the year, a thousand dollars, and thus 
secure a home for himself and sister, where 
no landlord could bally or threaten. 

Paul felt the disappointment keenly when 
he came home that evening,,and it is no won¬ 
der he indulged in a little of that petulance 
tiiat his sister rebuked in so kindly a manner. 

At the tea-table he told her all, with more 
Indignant comments. Ruth paid no attention 
to Paul’s feverish impatience, but sunply said; 

“ Well, Paul, we shall get along. I do not 
fear for the future. You have a fine salary, 
and this will be a lesson that will guard you 
against such persons and schemes another 
time.” 

“ 0!” was the reply, “ I know ail that We 
can live well enough, of course; bat I had set 
my heart so on having this house, not only so 
I could have something of my own, but because 
it is really quite cheap. To think that that 
rascal—” 

“ But can you not still have it ?” queried the 
sister. “Yon can pay less down, I should 
think, and sdll satisfy Mr. Thornton.” 

“ No; he wili not let me have it for less than 
a Ihousand down." 

“ But could you not borrow it?” 

Paul here gave a little bit of an ironic laugh, 
that showed how bitterly he felt. 
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“Borrowit!” he echoed. “Kuth,Ihavea 
good many friends, but it is astonishing how 
little money they would have if I should ask 
for a loan. As good a character as I have for 
uprightness and steadiness,-! doubt if I could 
rabe fifty dollars. Besides, Ruth, we must 
look at it in a business way. Even if I should 
be able to borrow it, you must recollect that 
not only that must be paid during the year, 
but interest on the mortgage that remains, as 
well as a portion of the principal.” 

The next day Panl called on Mr. Thornton, 
and after sounding him, and getting his views, 
he told him that he had met with losses, and 
did not think he should be able to take the 
house at the end of the year, and pay a thou¬ 
sand doUars-down, as he had expected. 

“Well,” the gentleman shnply said, and 
paused for the young man to proceed. 

“ You would not be willing to give me 
another years time to make my arrangements 
in, would you? I think I could arrange it by 
that time.” 

HU voice positively trembled in speaking 
these words, so intense was his anxiety. 

‘*I will see,” said ifr. Tliomton, looking 
keenly at Paul, as though he .would read every 
delineation of character in his face. Then, 
evidently seeing nothing but that which w’as 
honest and honorable, he added, “ it is very 
doubtful, but you can call in a few days.” 

After leaving ilr. Thomtonb office, and 
while pursuing bis way very leisurely to the 
store, with his head bowed in deep meditation, 
he was suddenly startle by a soft hand clasp¬ 
ing his own, and a sweet voice saying: 

“ Wliy, Mr. Dimning! how do you do? It 
is almost an age since I have seen you.” 

Paul returned the greeting cordially, and 
almost forgot his misery, gazing at the bright 
face looking into his own. 

“ But what is the matter with you ?” she 
continued, presently. “ What makes you look 
80 disheartened? You almost make me feel 
like crying for sympathy.” 

Paul reddened a little at this plain question. 
Somehow, he did not want Grace Morrow to 
know the exact reason of his gloominess. To 
tell the truth, he was more thii half inclined 
to love her, and more than once had been on 
the point of asking her to become his wife. 

“ O, it is nothing' of consequence,” he an- 
Bwered, a little untruthfully, feeling a slight 
quake of conscience as he met those clear eyes 
bent upon his own. 

They had been walking along the street all 
this time, and aoWyiooking up, Paul discovered 


tiiat iSiey were near the Ciitraace to a picture 
gallery, and, impelled by an impulse he could 
not resist, drew the fair girl to one side, and 
they entered the gallery. 

Here they found themselves quite alone, 
and for a few moments they gave themselves 
up to the beauties around them. But soon 
Grace returned to the previous subject. 

** You have not told me yet what made you 
look so gloomy when I met you” she said, 
simply, looking at hitn archly. 

• Paul then told her, but not the whole story. 
He sard that he and liis sister had been keep¬ 
ing house some time in a little cottage that 
they liked much; but that it was about being 
sold, and they did not know where they could 
get one that would suit them so welL Then, 
somehow, he grew more communicative, and 
before he knew it, he had told her of his loss, 
which weighed heavily on his mind. She 
laughed over the subject a little, and then 
spoke sympathizingly, till poor Paul was in a 
fever of perplexity. 

They sat on a sofa placed in front of one of 
the principal paintings on exhibition, and had 
gazed on its beauties some time in silence, till 
suddenly, in a burst of enthusiasm, Paul, who 
had for a few moments gazed less intently upon 
the picture in front than at his side, turning 
to Grace, and seizing her hand, said: 

** Grace, do you know the greatest cause of 
the regret I feel for my little loss ?” 

“ Ko,” she -replied, a little uneasily, trying 
at first to remove her hand froqj his grasp, but 
which he still retained- “ How should I ?” 

“ Do you wish to know?” 

Grace’s fiice was scarlet. She suddenly 
seemed to realize what was coming. 

“ I will tell you, Grace,” he went on, without 
receiving an answer from her. “ I love you 
better than life Itself, and it seems to place our 
happiness further from realization.” 

For an instant, Grace was a little taken 
aback at the suddenness of all this, as well as 
at Paxil’s audacity, for she bad ideas of her 
own of how such a momentous question should 
be put; but she crowded aside the little re¬ 
buking exclamation that first came to her lips, 
and simply said: 

“ Why should it, Paul?” 

It was his turn now to be astonished. He 
did not expect Grace to accept his proposal as 
thou^ it had long been settled between them. 
But he did not suffer his wonder to be seen. 
For only an instant he paused. Then he 
said: 

“Why should it, do yon ask? Because I 
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feel that I shall be cramped for so many 
months to get another start” 

“And is that all?” was the reply. “But 
suppose it should have exactly the contrary 
effect?” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ Then I shall explain no further ” she said, 
conscious that she was going just a little too 
far. “ What a beautiful hand that mermaiden 
has!” she continued, changing the subject 
suddenly, pointing to another painting which' 
stood a little to one side. * % 

“ Not so pretty as this one,” said Paul, giving 
the one he still held a gentle pressure. “ Tell 
me when I shall call it all my ot^ti,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ It is as easy to get a house for three 
as it is for two.” 

Strange to say, Paul knew very little of the 
person he had just asked to be his wife. He 
had first met her at the house of a friend in 
the city, and afterward at several gatherings 
of literary persons and other artists, besides a 
number of mixed assemblies. He had never 
asked particularly about her, and had never 
leanied anything more than that she was an 
orphan, and lived with a widowed aunt. 3dore 
than this he seemingly cared not to Imow, i^i- 
asmuch as each seemed to have made a great 
impression on the other from the first. The 
acquaintance had been going on for a couple 
of years, and probably Paul had not called on 
her to exceed a dozen times. But here he 
was declaring himself, and she as good as 
accepting him. 

So, before thby left the gallery, a day not far 
in the future was set for the marriage, and 
each went out with new emotions swelling 
their breasts. 

“ W^ell, Ruth,” said Paul, going into the sit¬ 
ting-room that evening, “ I suppose I've made 
a fool of myself, dear; but somehow I couldn’t 
help it.” 

Then he told her of his engagement, and 
when the marriage was proposed to come 
off 

“ Who is the lady ?” was Ruth’s simple query. 

“ O, I forgot that part of my stoiy. Tou 
recollect the Miss Morrow that we met at 
Boring’s ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She is a jewel, Ruth.” 

“ She had a sweet lace as well as ways. I 
hope you will be happy, Paul” 

Going into Mr,'Thornton’s office a few days 
later, that gentleman blandly told him, that, 
t^wn a consultation with the owner of the 
house, they had decided not to let him have 


it upon the proposed terms. In fact, there 
was some doubt about the place yet, but Mr. 
Dunning would be expected to vacate it at the 
expiration of his quarter. 

The next time Paul met Miss Morrow, he 
told her of it, but Grace only replied: 

“lam glad of it, Paul, I may as well teH 
you now what I was about to make myself 
forward enough to tell before matters were 
agreed on between us.” 

“ WeU?” 

“ I am far from rich, Paul; but I own a little 
house, left me by my poor father, which I un¬ 
derstand is soon to be vacated, and which I 
will have fitted up for ohr occupation.” 

Paul’s face flushed a little as he asked: 

“ Wliat part of the city is it in ?” 

“ It is not in the city at all.” 

“Ah! in the coimtry? So much the better. 
I like the country. It is the only place to live. 
I live in the coimtiy, you know.” 

“ Yes. By the way, this is in the same town, 
I believe, you have told me you.are in.” 

“ IIow fortunate! I shaU not, then, have 
far to move. TThat street is it on ?” 

“ Mercer.” 

“ I don’t recollect the name. I have not 
been there a great while, you know.” 

A fortnight before the wedding, as Paul 
called one day to see Grace, she said:' 

“ Have you seen that house of ours yet, 
Paul?” 

“ No; I have done nothing about it. I have 
been very busy. If I had kno^vn where the 
street was, I might have run bysgme day; 
but I thought I would wait, and go with you 
for a pilot.” 

“Suppose we go to-morrow? I didn’t in¬ 
tend to go till the present occupants left it; 
but, somehow, it takes them an everlasting 
while. I don’t believe they’ll get out till they 
see our things at tL’e very door.” 

So the next day Paul and Grace went to see 
their house. getting off the train, they 

started down the main street, Grace leading 
the way, and soon turned into the very street 
that Paul now lived in. Presently they came 
opposite, and Paul saw Ruth sitting at the 
window. He was about to tell Grace that 
that was where he lived now, when she sud¬ 
denly stopped, and looked proudly over the 
pretty white fence, saying: 

“ There, Paul, this is the place. Isn’t it a 
beauty ? I think it is the prettiest—” 

“ This is the place T’ echoed Paul “ Why, 
this is where I live now.” 

He was about to say more, bat a glance at 
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Grace’s features made him hesitate for a 
moment. 

“You Uyc here now ?” she said. 

«Yes.” 

“And didn’t you really know, all the time, 
that I owned it?” 

“No. Upon my honor.” 

“Didn’t you mistrust when I told you the 
name of the street?” 

“ You said it was on fiercer street, and this 
is—” 

“Why, it is MercerT’ exclaimed Grace, 
bokiug very much puzzled. 

“Quo! You are surely mistaken. There 
is the name, ‘ Cherry,’ upon that post, you 
see.” 

Grace looked, and could hardly believe her 
eyes. An old man came up the walk just 
then, and she asked him where Mercer street 
was. 

“ There aint no such street now, ma’am,” 
he said, respectfully. “ This ’ere used to be 


Mercer; but they changed the name some four 
or five years ago.” ^ 

«I knew it used to be Mercer street,” she 
said, half-spitefuUy, and then turned to Paul 
with a pleasant smile on her face. 

“It does take this family an everlasting 
while to move,” said he, presently, remember¬ 
ing her words of the day before. “ I believe, 
Grace, you were something of a prophet when 
you said you didn’t believe they would move 
till they saw our thin gs at the door.” 

She only smiled at him again; a radiant 
smile, that made him wish to take her in his 
arms, and shout out to all the passers-by how 
he loved her. ^ 

“ So, Paul,” said Euth, that ni^t, as they 
sat at the tea-table, “ so you are going to have 
the cottage, after all?” 

“ It was singular, wasn’t it?” he said, after 
three minutes of almost total silence, during 
whidi time he noiselessly stirred his cofiee. 
That was all the reply he made. 
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HOAY THE CORN GREW. 

BY GBOBGi: U. COOilKB. 


“Blefs mcl isn’t it^varm? exclaimed Aunt 
Margaret, flirting licr liaiidkcrclucf to the 
discomfort of sundry -winged insects tr\'ing to 
cflect a lodgment on her rather fme-loohhig 
uese; for Amit Margjiret had been very hand¬ 
some in her youthful days, and was still re¬ 
markably fair; her nasal organ being just such 
a member as infldh'bJy belongs to people whom 
nature seems to have created under a -written, 
contnict. Sholiadstili asweet-looldngmouth, 
a:id its even rows of teeth reminded me of a 
small suuflo^Yer broken in two before its seeds 
have lost their whiteness. So much for Aunt 

‘‘It will be an uncomfortable night,” she 
continued; ‘’and of all things, I object to hot 
nights, when the little barbed particles that 
have all thiy been taking possession of one 
are stealing their way out against the grain. 
I can endure the flood-tide of heat, hut I do 
protest against the ebb!” 

“Never mind,” remarked Cousin John, “ it 
will be a great iiiglit for corn-growing. Ours 
grew four inches last night, to say the least.” 

“Four inches I” cried little Charlie, who 
went to Miss Primrose's school, and torment¬ 
ed all the household jrith fractions, “ that's 
sixteen forty-eighths of a foot—Miss Primrose 
says so—you never ought to say inches.” 

“Well,” contmued John, “I heard it snap 
as if every stalk was tiying to take the lead 
of the family. Com keeps awalce all night, 
you know.” 

“And so do I,” laughed Aunt Margaret, 
“such nights as these; though from a diilerent 
cause, possibly. I suppose the com is not so 
sensitive to mosquito bites as I am; besides, 
I fight too fierce a battle’srith the heat to all o-w 
of my growing verj’fiist; then there is alwaj's 
an army with trumpets above my head, every 


little villain encouraging his file-leader to 
‘pitch in,’ because I am so far gone that I 
cannot hurt them—at least, they think so. 
But spealiing of corn-growing rcniiiuls me cf 
a ‘little stoiy.’ Tou loiow I was ‘brought 
up,’ as tlie saying is, at TJncle PaijTnond’s. 
Your mother Imows just what kind of a man 
Uncle PajTnond was—don't yon, lT.aniiah ?” 

“ Yes,” said mother, “ the laziest man alive. 
The}* did say he coidd .never keep a whole 
pair of pants, because, when he went saunter¬ 
ing about, if he came to tlie top of a hill, 
rather than walk to the bottom, he would sit 
do^m and slide! Tou know lazj* people take 
the most pains, and he would undeigo all the 
labor of getting up, for the salce of the slide 
doY\*n r 

“ I would liave liked to witness that opera¬ 
tion, it was so characteristic,” said Aunt Mar¬ 
garet, -^i^'ith a merry light in her chestnut- 
colored eyes; “but I hare seen him sit in a 
rocking-chair to thresh barley. 'What a fig- 
jjre he cut, I declare! sitthig in his chair on 
the bam floor, in danger of pounding his o-wn 
head ofiT* 

“-ind you know, Margaret,” said mother, 
“ how he would sit on a cold -winter's evening, 
with the snow blowing over his liouse as thick 
as ever the ashes did over Pompeii, burning 
the last stick of wood that he had out of tlie 
swamp, laughing, tallung, and drinking cider, 
as unconsciously as if he had piles of fuel at 
the door.” 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, “ and the next 
morning, when fairly driven to bestir himself, 
he would shoulder his axe, wallow through 
the snow-drifts to the -woods, and bring up a 
stick or two on his shoulder. He had fifty 
acres of timber, but never provided wood 
-while there was any warmth left in the ashes. 
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You know how Aunt HajTnond used to scold ? 
but, lor!—*’ 

“Anything hut a slack nianr said mother. 

“"Well, as I w;ls saying,” resumed Aunt 
Margaret, “I was brought up there. Uncle 
Rajnnnnd wa.? always kind to me; he never 
was unkind to any one. He would say ‘y(?s’ 
to all my propositions, because the saying ‘ no’ 
would have involved the necessity of some 
explanation whicli he vras too kizy to afford. 

“Fannie llajnnond and I were of the same 
ago, and at sixteen we began to think our¬ 
selves entilh’d to beaux like other girls. 
Young men as-sumod the usual market value 
in our eyes; yet wc affected fastidiousness. 
We made fim of Bill Watkins, ostensibly be- 
caase he wore long hair, hut really because he 
went home with Kiitli Kyder, instead of u^, 
one dark Stinday evening from church. But 
the ptK>r fellow was frightened enough, as it 
was—having to go home vritli a girl—so v.-e 
ought to have pitied liim. Wc ridiculed Tom 
Collins for his big feet, yet either of us would 
have jumped to get liim, feet and all. And 
we laughed about Dan Weaver because he 
w:is so bashfuj. I remember his coming for a 
pair of overshoes that his mother had left at 
our house. lie was ovenrliehned hy our 
Ijrescnce, and so terribly confused! ‘Tiiese 
are those, are they not?’ said lie, taking up 
the articles, and making a desperate attempt 
at refined English. 

“‘Yes,’ said Fannie, ‘them’s uinl’ 

“ To a bashful swain, a maid of sixteen a 
dreadful' creature; and I supjiose poor Dau 
Weaver tonnented liimsclf for many a day 
with thinking what he miglit have said, and 
didn’t. 

“ One day, in the hottest part of summer, 
we heard that Julia Walker was to have a 
party. We were invited. Of course, no beaux 
came to escort us; they would have been 
seared at the idea. Julia Walker lived about 
a mile off, away across the fields, and v.'e 
sUirted before sunset. 

“ You laiow all about this going across lots. 
Ilei-e was a stone wall, there a pair of bars; 
here a hucklebury lot, and there a field of 
com; here an old, white-faced bay horse, 
there a ‘ cow, with crumpled hon^’ in tlie 
act of lying down under a great button-wood, 
and heaving a deep breath of satisfaction, as 
her body came plump upon the ground. Then 
there were broad-homed oxen, fighting the 
flies—{Philip, of Mount Ilope, kept his pow¬ 
der in just such a horn as these noble brutes 
might have furnished; and looldng at them, I 


thought of Amiawan’s present to Captain 
Chiucli,”)—said aunt, parenthetically. 

“.:Vs we neared the house, a great yellow 
dog barked at us, and we climbed upon a wall 
overhung with quince bushes, scattering a 
score or two of slianghaes,plucks and turkeys, 
hardly more scared than ourselves. Presently 
we heard Julia’s voice calling ‘ Banquo T She 
ran towards us with a ringing laugh, the poul¬ 
try following at her heels, and the groat dog 
slialdng his ears and capering all around her. 

“Evening ciime, and with it iiimiorous 
belles and beaux. How queerly the countr.* 
lads liad primmed up for tbe occjisioii! look¬ 
ing in their ill-fitting-'store clothes,’ like 
wooden inen. Wijineii dress by instinct; but 
a man knows nothing about the use of 
clothes.” 

“Why, Aunt Mai^aretU 

“ It is the tmth. A countn' beau will get 
into his Sunday coat as he would into ahollow 
log: and it sets about as wdl on him; but a 
woman’s dress is a part of herself. 

“Well, we danced, played, and of course, 
flirted. Tlie youngest vator-fowl coi-.ld swim, 
and we could flirt. Some of the girl:; were 
romps; others were mincing creatures, whom 
the boys were at first afraiil of; for man is lit¬ 
tle sidlled in woman’s natuj'e, and docs not 
like risking much until he lias drawn the 
enemy's fire. Tlie most prim little miss of all 
w;is Clara Ilarpcr. She looked with disdain 
upon mor;t of the farmers’ sons, because her 
f.ither kept a grocer}*, and sold molasses. 
One cf the amusements consisted in our try¬ 
ing to guess what article in the room was in¬ 
dicated by an initial letter which one of the 
party might give; and in one instance Miss 
Clara gave W. K. Wc guessed in vain, and 
upon our giving it up, Clara iiiformed us that 
W. K. stood for window curtain! 

“ But we had been charged to return early; 
and now came an hour of trial. The girls 
flitting about in quest of sundry light articles 
of dress, and whispering smart things to each 
other, controlled their fluttering spirits better 
than did the boys- theirs. The latter stood’ 
trembling and nervous. It is liard to wait in¬ 
actively for danger. Of all liuman beings the 
young male of the human species is most 
awlcward in making approaches to the female. 
In one way and another, however, we all se¬ 
cured escorts. Bill Eogers shying off with 
Emily Watson, and walking sideways, as if he 
feared somebody was going to kick him, and 
Jack Archer and Tom Morris coming with 
Fannie and me. 
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“We set cut across lots, and liad accom- 
pllsbod half t!ie (Ijstance home, before Tom 
ventured to if I would accept his arm; 
lr.it we could not keep step, and as the path 
v. ius uneven, our shoulders laiocked together 
like tv,•<> corks in a wash-tub. Fannie's bean 
v.iis lu.t ro valiant. lie wentstumbling along 
ab.>ut >-ix feet from her. lieIiadshomimuch 
fortuiule at the party, hut was unequal to this 
new orde.d. It shook his courage—away out 
doors with a girl, and notliing to say! 

“ Having crossed Uncle liajTnond's pasture, 
we came to the corntieW adjoining- Clic hoctse,* 
and our escort were gallantly letting down 
the bars, when a shrill scream from Fannie 
startled us; and looldiig off to the right, close 
by the pasture wall, we saw the most horrid 
object that you can imagine. It looked like a 
gigantic man, with mi immensely long face; 
and I thought it had great scaly wings, like 
something in Pilgrim's Progress. 

“Our beaux were no longer tlic awkward 
creatures they had been; and Tom Morris ran 
So violently .as to hit himself with his licels, 
which frightened him almost to death. 
“*Tlierc comes a brickbat!’ he bellowed, as he 
Hed like the‘wind-swift Cupid.’ Fannie and 
I followed with the fleetness of rabbits; 
sttmihUn^ overcom-h}}}^, getting hiorvs across 
the face from the great stalks, and feeling as 
if a hand of ice w;i5 ready to clutch us by the 
shoulder. Our ‘ protectors,’ reaching tlie edge 
of the field, darted at full ran for their homes, 
while we fled to our cliamhcr. 

“It w.as the warmest night of the whole 
Summer, and between heat, exertion and 
fright, it seemed to me that there would be 
little remaining of us by morning. For a 
good while we lay and talked about the ap¬ 
parition, but at length fell asleep. Uncle and 
Aunt Paymond occupied an adjoining room, 
and about daybreak we were awakened by 
hearing them talking rather earnestly with 
each other. 

“‘Tljcrc, James,’ wc lieard Aunt Baymond 
Say,‘don't you hear it? Something’s in the 
Com. Do get up and see? 

“‘0 fudge!’ he answered, ‘it's ouly the 
com growing. I tell you it alwaj*3 snaps so 
in hot weather. There, do you hear that? 
It jumped half an inch then. That’ll be stout 
com if this weather holds on.’ 

“Fannie and I heard it too—snap, snap, 
snap!—and thought of the spectre in the pas¬ 
ture—was he indeed coming? We could 
imagine him striding through the com, his 
fcarful head overtopping the tallest spindles. 


We lay a moment trembling, and then heard 
Uncle Raymond commence snoring. 

“ The com snapped louder than ever. 

“‘I tell you, James, there’s something in 
tliat com!’ persisted amit: and we could hear 
her punch him with her elbow—^‘wake up! 
wake up!’ 

“Uncle yawned, and spoke impatiently: 
‘IMiat, would you have mo get up at mid¬ 
night to see the com grow*? lean hear it; 
that’s enough. Wlien com snaps like that, 
fanners can afford to sleep. Do keep quiet T 
’^lidnlght, indeed} it's bread dayUght,^ 
returned aunt, ‘ and I’m sure there's some¬ 
thing in the com, too. Well, if he aint sound 
asleep again!—Fannie? 

“‘WTiat, ma?’ 

“‘Did you and Margaret put up the corn¬ 
field bars when you came through last 
evening?’ 

“‘Xo, ma; we saw something that frighten¬ 
ed us, and rah as fast as we could.’ 

“Aunt RajTnond’s bed gave one prodigious 
creak, and then her feet struck the floor. 
Slipping on her dress and shoes, she ran do^vn 
stairs and into the yard. 

“‘Patrick! Patrick!’ we heard her call, 
under the liired man’s window. 

“ ‘Sure, an’ what is it, mum ?’ 

“ ‘ There’s a whole herd of cattle in the com 
—come do^vn, quick V 

“ ‘An’ d'ye tell me so! Indade, mum, an’ 
ril be wid ye ? and dowm went Pat, his hair 
looking like a birch broom. We girls, as some 
atonement for our great guilt. Joined in the 
chase, and there was a general uproar. 

‘“Wlioo! whooroosh! out wid yez, yer 
thramplm’sons iv the divil!’ shouted Pat, as 
the herd went crashing through the com. 
Tlicre were four onen, seven cows, nine young 
Cattle and the old white-faced horse, who, 
tlirowing up his head, vritli a long cornstalk 
in his mouth, started at a trot for the bars, 
followed by his twenty companions. 

“ We bad the curiosity to approach the pas¬ 
ture, in quest of the apparition. Tliero was 
nothing upon the spot which could have 
caused our fri^t, and we were as much per¬ 
plexed as ever. 

“ ‘ Faix, • thin, an’ it must have been the 
ould divil himself,’ suggested Patrick, when he 
had heard our story. ‘He knowed ye would 
lave down the bars wid the fri^t, an’ thin he 
could dhrive the catthle into the comm r 

“ But this hyix)thesis seemed hardly reason¬ 
able, since the devil could have let down the 
bars for himselfi So we returned to the house 
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as wise as we were before. Uncle Pkaymond did 
not take the loss of his com much to heart. 
He remarked that there would be less to har¬ 
vest, a saving which aside from its undeniable 
truth, had, from his lips, a peculiar signifi¬ 
cance. His heaven was a place where there 
is nothing to do. 

The adventure of that night proved of 
incalculable advantage to our rustic beaux, 
giving them material for conversation; and 
when we next met, the ‘weather’was hold 
only as a rescn'e corps. They had had a sub¬ 
ject before which their timidity in our pres¬ 
ence fled away; and though a little ashamed 
of their cowardice, they felt relief in the 
thought that they had seen something of 
which they were more afraid tlmn of us.” 

“ But, Aunt Margaret, what was it that 
frightened you ? Did you ever know ?” 

“ O, I had liked to have forgotten. TVell, 


one day in hucldebeny-time we went out in 
the pasture. Old Billj*, the wliite-facod horse, 
was lying doum behind some trees. On see¬ 
ing us he started up, sitting upon his 
haunches, like a dog, and seeming taller than 
a man. I have since ohsencd that horses of 
‘ a certain age ’ frequently get in this position; 
but Billy looked absolutely frightful, and in 
a moment I saw how the (dd fellow had duped 
us on that unfortunate night. In this position, 
seen by moonlight, sitting so erect, with cars 
pointing sk5nvard, like honis, he must have 
looked like anything but a liorse. 

“But I mean!—whew! how warm it is get¬ 
ting! .:Vnd these UTetched mosquitos! How 
is any one to sleep? If y.>iir com don't grow 
another four inches to-night, John, or sixteen 
forty eighths of afoot, as Charlie would say, it 
never will 1” concluded Aimt Margaret, with 
one of her gleeful smiles. 
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.THE DEBWENT, EYES AHE HATR, 

BT "wayse. 

PAST IV. 


CHAPTEE Vn. 

Letitia Gezt had hnt one friend to call 
epon; and he came as speedily as the train 
could bring him, after the message reached 
him. He found her calmer than he had been 
led to expect from Mrs. Me'rtoun’s acconnt. 
She rose from her seat, and turned her pale 
face toward him, moving her lips tremulously 
before she could articulate the words. 

“You have come, Neil, O, it is such a 

reliefr’ 

Xeil Iforthwood tooh the cold hands out 
stretched toward him. 

“ Tell me about this new calamity, Letitia. 

1 am bewildered, and cannot think of any ex-: 
pUnation.” 

In grave bat steady accents she repeated aH 
that Owen had said to her, and how he had 
left her on that memorable evening. 

5eil sat with his head bent down to his 
shading hand. 

“ItisnotUkeiy this is a boyish freak. He 
»onld hardly run away, when he knew you 
»ete to gratify him. When this journey was 
promised for the comhig day—^ he com¬ 
mented. 

“Enn awiiy! Owen run away from his 
motherP ejaculated Mrs. Grey, indignantly, 
the first sob breaking down her voice. 

“ So, it is not Ukely,and he was too thorongh 
an oarsman, too fearless and practised a swim- 
ffler, to have met any accident.” 

“Unless—unless—O, who conld have had 
any ill will to him?—unless, Neil, there has 
l«en fon! play.” 

And two shaking hands covered the poor, 
tnother’s face that its forebodmg horrors mi^t 
Sot be seen. i 

“ How conld it be ? I asked the pet^le here, I 
and they tell me he had never any quarrels. • 
And his very appearance must have shown 
IWeves there was no likeiihood of plunder. 
If the man, Jake Mertoun, had paid him for 
Eie boat, and any of onr London ruffians had 
around— But now I am utterly puz¬ 


zled. The worst of It is, that, if I give it into 
the hands of the police, it wlE drag you into 
publicity.” 

“ No matter; find, O Neil, find my son for 
me!” 

“ I will do my best, Iretitia. I hope you do 
not need any assurance of that. But that ad¬ 
vertisement haunts me. What if he saw it, 
and went there? What if, somehow, it has 
come about that Boland Mabniy recognizes 
him, or through his description suspects your 
identity; might not he detain him?” 

Letitia Grey was staring into his face with 
Wide, affrighted eyes. 

“ It might be,” she said slowly, “ but not of 
Owen’s free will. The boy loves his mother; 
he would know what anxiety his absence 
would cause. He would send me word, if he 
did not come to me.” 

“ But the word docs not come, nor the lad 
either,” repeated NeU. 

“And that is what ^ves me such deadly 
fear. O Owen, Owen, where are you? where 
are you?” 

“ Try to he calm, Letitia.” . 

“I do. I have held down my anguish and 
horror with a stem hand, that I might have 
strength to persevere in the search for him. 
But something, I cannot teU what it is, some¬ 
thing seems to assure me he is living, but in 
great trouble, if not danger.” 

“Best easy, if such a thing is possible la 
this suspense. I wiil leave nothing undone that 
man can do. The first thing shaU be an ad¬ 
vertisement, with his personal description. I: 
Will have handbills scattered along the river. 
As soon as I have sent it to the printeii I will 
take the boat and Jake Mertoran, and follow 
down the track Jake seems positive he took. 
The broken oarlock pozzies m^ hnt we may- 
find an explanation. Keepupyonrheart,my 
poor Letitia. Your trials are Indeed heavy.” 

Mrs, Grey followed him tathe door, watched 
him speaking with a knot of fishermen, and 
then go down the path toward the river; then 
turned back, and sat down beside the nieely- 
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packed tnmk still standing in the room, lean¬ 
ing her weary head against the ceiling. 

“ The waters are very deep, very deep and 
wild around me,” murmured she; “ and yet I 
cling desperately to the one hope that can 
save, and bring me forth.” “Surely, surely, 
since I have tried to bend meekly beneath the 
cross laid upon me, this last blow will be 
averted.” 

Neil Northwood, in the boat with Jake 
^iertoun, went gliding up the river toward 
Kingston. They hailed all the fishing-boats 
they met, to inquire if any one had seen or 
heard of a lad like Owen, but met no encour¬ 
agement. 

“ AVe must turn, and look down, as the cur¬ 
rent would take him,” said Neil at last, with 
a strong shudder, and he added between his 
teeth, “ Hapless Letitia P 

“You think he’s done for? I’ve been 
afeard of foul play, all the time,” observed 
Jake, drawing his rough jerkin sleeve across 
his eyes; “it’s alikelyJad gone, that’s all I can 
say.” 

Neil was eyeing the river banks gloomily. 

“ I am little versed in these matters. Would 
a body drift straight down toward London and 
the mouth of the river, or be likely to lodge in 
the curves of the bank?” 

“ It's hard telling. But if there’s been foul 
play, such coves don't leave anything drifting 
to tell tales,” 

Neil Northwood shuddered again. A 
wretched, wretched picture rose before his 
mind’s eye. That hthe, vigorous young form, 
stiff and helpless, drifting, surging to and fro 
with the waves, the handsome, boyish face, 
stark and white, the cheery brown eyes filmed 
and sightless, the curly locks tangled and drip¬ 
ping; and, deepest sting of all, was the re¬ 
membrance of his secret dislike of the lad, his 
ready injustice to his noblest qualities, his 
quictoess to perceive the traits he detested. 

Slipping along now on the river, Neil North- 
wood took a secret vow to be more kind and 
sympathizing, should the lad be foundab last; 
and as his thoughts reVerted to the desolate 
mother, he was almost ready to wish he might 
change places with him wherever he might 
he; give Owen back to life and his mother’s 
arms, and ^ himself, the lonely, friendless 
man, to the quiet, enduring rest beneatii the 
lulling water. 

Jake roused him frnm this mood, pointing 
over to the white turrets of luglis Park. 

“ He looked mighty sharp over yonder, last 
night, when he brought me up the river to get 


my money for the boat, and I remember now 
he said something about going there to look 
about. I told him I should maybe be gone 
two hours. It would take about that to row 
here and back, from where I agreed to meet 
him. There’d be no harm in asking if any- 
body seed him.” 

A little flicker of hope glimmered in Nefl'a 
grave eyes. 

“Let us try it, at all events. Turn your 
boat thither.” 

They were soon at the landing-place. Jake 
leaped ashore, and looked about him with 
sharp, alert eyes. 

All at once he darted forward, and pounced 
upon something in the bushes fluttering to 
and fro with the wind. 

He brought it forward triumphantly. 

“ This ere looks like one of Owen’s handker* 
chieft. There’s something in the comer. Tm 
a poor fisherman and can’t read writing. See 
what you make of it.” 

“ Good heavens! you are right It is 
Owen’s, It is Letitia’s handwriting, and hb ■ 
initials. He has been here then,” exclaimed 
Neil, shaking from head to foot with excit& 
ment “ Whose place is this, Jake ?” 

“ It’s Inglis Park, sir, and belongs to a little 
girl, every rood of it” 

“The girl he saved from the river,” ex¬ 
claimed Neil, bitterly. 

“She! you don’t say so. And there was the 
noble gentleman a telling me about it, and it 
had gone clean out of my head. "NVhy, it 
was he who was with me when I found the 
boat It was he who was asldng all about 
Owen.” 

“Wlioareyou talking about?” demanded 
Neil, sternly. 

“ liord Roland Mabury. He’s the guardian, 
you see, for this dainty little miss, who owns 
the big house yonder. And he wanted to find 
Owen. He didn’t know the name, hut he de¬ 
scribed him out, so I knew in a minute.” 

“ By Heaven! it is he who is keeping him. 
I will tear the boy from him, or post him in 
the street of London, for the villain that he 
is!” 

“Hush! -why it's the great Lord Roland 
Mabury you’re talking about. And this ere 
is on the Inglis ground, and by George! there’s 
some folks coming tiiis way. What’ll we do?” 

“Stay where we are, and demand that boy,” 
answered Neil Northwood fiercely, leaping out 
of the boat and standing erect and haughty, 
while a gentleman and two ladies came stmt- 
ering down the river avenue. 
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Belle Marmadiike^s sharp eyes were the first 
to spy the intmders, 

“Why, who have yon here?” asked she, 
carelessly. Then she caoght her breatti 
,;mckly, and whirled about to face Lord Ro¬ 
land. “Look, my lord, as sore as my eyes 
s^rre me faithfully, there’s the savage-looking 
man who glared at you so from the boat. 
And he’s not improved in his humor, Judging 
by his manner.” 

Lord Roland’s eyes were bent thonghtfully 
to the ground. He lifted them witli a sudden 
start, and as he met Keil Korthwood’s fierce 
glance he paled visibly, but otherwise kept his 
composure. 

“ Let us return to the house,” said ilaude. 
“lam sure the man is insane.” 

“Rather let us go forward, and learn his 
motives for coming hither,” returned Belle, 
eagerly. “ You see there is another man, a 
peaceable looking fellow, and Lord Roland is 
with us. Why should we be afraid ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Roland, “ we had best go 
on. He may have brought the desired infor¬ 
mation from the boy who saved you, Maude.” 

But his face was still pale, and his lips 
pressed firmly together. He dropped the la¬ 
dies from his arm, and went fonvard a little 
in advance, a peculiar expression on his face, 
half-sorrowful, half as beseeching forbearance. 

Xeil Korthwood stood like a rock, and 
never moved his fiery eyes from the other’s 
iace. 

“You have come to see Lady Maude in be¬ 
half of the lad who saved her life,” began 
Lord Roland. “She will be very glad to hear 
from him.” 

“My errand is to you,Roland Mabury,” ex¬ 
claimed Keil, his voice hoarse with passion. 
“Have done with your miserable sophistry, 
and give me hack the boy, thou double-dyed 
villain!” 

Lord Roland stepped forward, and lifted up 
a deprecating hand. 

“ Yeil, Keil,” smd he, in a qnick, beseeching 
tone.; “will you never be easonable? Have 
you no charity, no pity ?” 

“Cliarity! pity! for one who has poisoned 
file very air I breathe, who has clouded mjr 
shy, blasted every green hope of my life! and 
saying that, is telling the least of yonr baleful 
influence- I could bear it for myself—but for 
another— Be stiH! the past is dead and gone, 
let it lie, waiting the judgment of the resur¬ 
rection! It is the present wrong I come to 
right, Roland Habury.” 

“The present? Keil, my poor Keil, have 


you really lost your senses-?^ exclaimed Lord 
Roland, in a sorrowful voice. 

“ I want the boy, the boy who was with me 
in the boat He is a relation of mine, you 
have no claim npon him. You shall not hide 
him from me.” 

“What boy?” Maculated Lord Roland, in 
utter astonishment 

“You can simulate innocence for others, 
but you will not deceive me. He has been 
her5. We have found his handkerchief. I 
swear to you I will have him from you, though 
I try the justice of every court in England P 
retorted Keil, passionately. 

Jake Mertoun stepped forward, polling off 
his cap with an obsequious bow. 

“It’s the boy your lordship was asking 
about You know we found the drifting boat 
He’s missing, your lordship, and his poor 
mother is well nigh crazed.” 

“ The lad missing! I am grieved to hear it 
But why do you come to me?” returned Lord 
Roland. 

“ The gentleman may know, Fm sure I can’t 
see. But we found his handkerchief here, 
that’s sartain.” 

“Keil,” said Lord Roland, with a voice 
tremulous with deep emotion, “ in the name 
of our old friendship, give me credit at least 
for truthfulness. I know nothing about this 
boy’s absence. You can learn by inquiry how 
diligently I have been seeking him. And if 
you would only listen to me, I could explain 
all of the past, so that you would pity, rather 
than blame me.” 

“ The past is dead, leave it buried,” an¬ 
swered Keil,harshly; “it is the boy I wantP 
“ I am very sorry. I will give you all the 
help possible. You say he is a relation of 
yours! We were all impressed fay his gallant 
hearing, and noble face. We shall feel it 
keenly ourselves if harm has come to him.” 

Keil’s piercing eyes had been searching 
his face. He turned to Jake with a groan. 
“Let us go,” he said; “the man knows 
■ nothing about him, and his presence'is like a 
da^er to me.” 

“And what must yours be to me then, 
Keil ?” exclaimed his lordship, bRteriy. “ Have 
you a heart of stone, remembering all I suf¬ 
fered, all I lost What horrible torturing 
memory haunts every step I take!. Keil,Kell, 
let ns be friends again." 

Keil Korthwood struck fiercely at’ the out¬ 
stretched hand. 

“Kever, never, in her name, never P 
A bitter, bitter sigh shook Lord Roland’s 
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breast, and while Ifeil leaped into the boat 
beckoning fiercely for Jake to follow, bis lord- 
ship walked back to the ladles with a gloomy 
face. 

Maude had only Caught a word here and 
there, but Belle Mariuaduke’s trained ear had 
gathered enough to give her the drifting of 
the whole conversation. 

“ Was the man really insane. Lord Boland ?” 
asked she. 

“ Ifo, not in the strict sense of the word, 
but something very like it in another,” replied 
he, with a heavy sigh, 

“ tVhat were they saying about a handkei^ 
chief?” questioned Maude, more to divert his 
thoughts, than from genuine curiosity. 

“ They found it here. It belongs, they say, 
to the lad who saved you, and he is strangely, 
unaccountably absent, missing. It is all a 
mysterious tangle.” 

“Perhaps he has gone on a journey,” an¬ 
swered Maude, with a calm, confident smile. 
“ When it is time for him, he will come.” 

Lord Boland did not answer. He was 
walking along with folded arms, lost in the 
most gloomy abstraction. 

Belle watched him furtively, but spoke noth¬ 
ing of her exulting thoughts. 

“ So the paragon is in danger of exposure; 
the plot thickens, and I must lookout to have 
my share in iL” 

Jake Mertoun, rowing vigorously, turned in¬ 
quisitive glances upon the face of his com¬ 
panion, but read nothing beyond its black 
gioom. 

“What is to be done now?” asked he, at 
length. 

“ I will go back to see his mother, and then 
hasten to London and put the case in the 
hands of a detective. If he is alive, we will 
find the lad if he is dead, we will know it,” 
returned Keih 

“ Look you here,” said Jake, resting a mo¬ 
ment on his oar. “ I be no scholar, and make 
no pretence towards smartness, but I can tell 
a good man and a knave when I meet’em; 
and it’s mostly the last, I can tell you. I’m 
doling with, take it aU round. Ton’s no vil¬ 
lain, though you called him so; and he’s as in¬ 
nocent of this here trouble as an' ■unborn 
baby.” 

“How much do you know about it?” 
growled Heil, and pulled his hat down closer 
over his brows. Nevertheless the assertion 
only boldly declared the faint whisper in his 
own heart. There had been a touching sad¬ 
ness a meek appeal in Lord Boland’s manner. 


which had started strange thoughts, old meit- 
qries. How proud he had been onceofthj; 
man’s friendship! How he had loved'hia 
with an almost womanish devotion! And 
between then and now what hot surges d 
hate and wrath had scorched, and killed, anj 
withered every vestige, as he believed, of 
kindly feeling! 'Was it possible there laj 
been a mistake ? Had he really wronged a 
noble, suS’ering soul? 

But in another moment he drove the 
thought from him in bitter scorn. IVlm 
chance was there for deception ? 110101 ihint. 
est room for doubt? No, he was a villain, the 
more detestable, because of this hypocritical 
cloak. 

“Bow away, Mertoun,” said he,steniiy. 
“ Ton are only learned in the coarser wiles of 
the devil; I have seen something of his refine¬ 
ment and aristocracy.” 

Jake shook his head, and hunted up his to- 
. bacco, after which not a word was spoken on 
either side, until they were landed on the 
shore again. 

The famous London police took hold oC the 
affair with avidity, not so much, it must be 
admitted, by reason' of the stem hijuno 
tions of tire pale, savage-looking clerk, who 
came every morning for 'details, and went 
away with slow step and hanging head, but 
because secretly my Lord Boland emptied his 
purse into the chiefs hand, and said; 

“ Persevere, search everywhere, and come to 
me whenever you need means to help you.” 

Squads of men were sent up the river as far 
as Owen s boat was kno'wn to have gone, and at 
untold expense they explored the mysteries 
of’the muddy bottom, dredging in the shal¬ 
lows, and diving into the depths. Every bush- 

hung bank was shaken through, every con¬ 
ceivable hiding-place bared to the keen eyes 
of the searchers. Suspicious hangers-on were 
followed, tracked, watched day and night—all 
the wonderful, subtle, mysterious machinery 
of a trained police force set into noiseless mo¬ 
tion. But the days draped on into weeks, 
and the weeks slipped away into months, and 
Owen Grey’s fate was still a profoundmystery. 

Letitia Grey bore it wonderfully. Some 
hidden force in her nature imfolded in this her 
great need, and gave her strength and calm¬ 
ness. But while all the rest of the interested 
searchers—all but one rather—had settled 
into the positive conviction of the lad’s death, 
the rmdaunted mother held bravely to her 
first declaration, that Owen was alive—some¬ 
where; somehow he was alive, and yearning 
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for his mother. CoiUd a moQier’s heart he 
deceived? If it was set free from earthly 
tonds, would not her hoy’s spirit whisper 
some message to hers to relieve this agonizing 
suspense? 

Keil heard her in respectful silence, but he 
only believed it a tender mothers delusion. 
The conclusion was irresistible. Even the 
police, trained to such steady perseverance, 
declared, though time might unravel the mys¬ 
tery, and some dying wretch might confess 
the crime hereafter, it was hopeless to look for 
the lad to be found alive. A development 
which came, some three weeks after the dis¬ 
appearance of the missing youth, strengthen¬ 
ed such a conviction. Lady Maude came for¬ 
ward, and related what no one had suspected, 
her interview with Owen Grey on that mem¬ 
orable night. To he sure, she was reticent 
and guarded, but she was able to tell precisely 
what time it was when she entered the house. 
Lord Roland and Jake Mertoun knew very 
nearly the hour of the night when they found 
the empty boat. Whatever catastrophe had 
come then, had happened within half a mile 
cflnglisPark, either on the river or near lying 
land, and Maude had been the last to see him. 
Lady Maude shared Mrs. Grey’s conviction. 
“He told me he might start in the morning 
upon a long journey,” she said. “ There was 
sometliing mysterious in his allusion to it. I 
think he has gone, and that when it is right, 
ve shall see him back again.” 

Lord Roland, m no wise sharing this cheer¬ 
ful opinion, encouraged Maude to retain it. 
He himself had grown gpive, and wan-look- 
hz People began to say, at last, Lord Ro¬ 
land Tvas yielding up his youth, and to watch 
for every new sign of the approach of Time’s 
defadng finger. 

Belle Mannaduke, who was always hover¬ 
ing near him with her lynx eyes alert to 
catch every significant expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, had become puzzled. In her im- 
scnipulous way, she had managed to leam 
tnany Kttle events which no one else suspect- 
^ but the more she discovered, the more 
difficult grew the problem. 

She ferreted out N^eil JTorthwood’s address, 
and one day startled him by appearing at the 
ffireshold of the dim office where he kept his 
onployer’s books, with ‘her red lips a-smile, 
and her black eyes glittering in triumph. 
Here again, she was terribly taken aback. 
Her sparkling looks and coquettish graces 
Tere rmeurrent coin at such a market Keif, 
Stiver, sallower, sterner than ever before, 


faced her, and squarely demanded her busi¬ 
ness. What could Miss Belle reply? Her 
usual nonchalance failed her for a moment, 
and she faltered out at the outset what she 
had meant to retain till the termination of 
the conversation, and not to betray even then, 
unless there were excellent reasons for it, that 
she had come because she suspected he shar¬ 
ed Her enmity to Lord Roland, and could tell 
her something about him. She could have 
bitten out her tongue a moment after, but the 
mischief was done. 

Neil Northwood, who had such chivalrous 
devotion for one woman that he would readily, 
any time, have crushed his best hopes to 
gratify her wishes or save her from pain, had 
no mercy for the weaknesses of all tte rest of 
her sex, no eye to discover attractions in their 
loveliest mien, no heart to be touched by their 
most subtle fascinations. Besides, it was un¬ 
fortunate for Miss Belle that he detested 
brunettes. 

He turned to her with that darkly sarcastic 
smile of his, covering the entrance of his den 
in bear fashion. 

“ Young woman, this is the counting-room of 
an honest merchant, occupied by an humble 
clerk. Its motto is to meddle with no busi¬ 
ness but in our own line. You must go to 
your fine drawing-rooms to collect your tit¬ 
bits of scandal.” 

And with this he swung the door in her 
face, turned the key with a vicious snap, and 
went back to his desk. 

And Miss Belle, amidst the tittering of the 
clerks outside, walked hurriedly from the shop, 
concluding that she would leave that particu¬ 
lar vein of information unworked for the 
present. 

Poor Neil had more reasons than any one 
guessed, for being savage. His employer had 
complained of his frequent absences, and his 
pre-occupied mind; and his liberal expendi¬ 
tures in the search for Owen had so reduced 
his means that he could not aSbrd to lose the 
place. Besides, there was Mrs. Grey with but 
a mere pittance for her support. To be sure, 
since the contributions of Owen were no long¬ 
er received, the desolate woman had insisted 
upon taking in what work conld be obtained 
in that nei^horhood; for nothing could in¬ 
duce her to leave the house where he would 
come to seek her, if ever he escaped from the 
impenetrable mystery which now surrounded 
him. But it smote to Nell’s devoted heart 
like a da^er thrust, every time he saw her 
bending over her woik, and he chafed inward- 
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ly at liis powerlessness to place lier safe from 
all such needs. Behind and beneath all this 
■was a morbid restlessness which pained and 
alarmed him. A tempting suggestion had 
come to him, and it would not be thrust 
aside. 

The boy was gone. She was alone now, the 
last tie which held her to that miserable past 
snapped rudely asunder. Why might not 
Time’s healing touch cauterize the festering 
wound, deaden the remembrance? What 
■svas there to hinder them from beginning a 
new life, finding peace and happiness once 
more? Might she not learn now to care for 
him ? Not like the throbbing warmth of his 
idolatrous love—he was not wild enough to 
hope for that-—but a calm, grave affection, 
which should be rich reward for his long, faith¬ 
ful, unswerving devotion? These thoughts 
haunted him day and night. Wliat might he 
not become, so his heart should be able to re¬ 
vive from this deadly blast, and be peaceful 
and content? He felt within him the power 
to be twice the man he had ever been. His 
employer was right It was but cold, half¬ 
service he had ^ven; all his keenest interest 
had been far away, mind, as it were, divorced 
from the body. Now different it might be I 

With such tempting thoughts poor Neil 
wrestled and wrestled, but every day they 
waxed stronger. Twice he went out to Mrs. 
Grey's, determined to speak them bravely, and 
twice the sight of her grave, pale, abstracted 
face sent him back buying the comforting 
excuse for his silence. 

“ It is not-time yet. I must give her time. 
It will soon be very different. She cannot 
mourn always.” 

But Neil little suspected how thoroughly 
the lonely woman, living her solitary life there 
amidst those rude people, went back to her 
past, and dwelt in it, and fed upon it. 

Letitia Grey’s was not an ordinary charac¬ 
ter. ' There were deep, exhaustless fountains 
of strength imderiying her fragile appearance. 
There were subtle, mysterious links which 
bonnd her to wonderful and invisible elements. 
Lovely and rarely symmetrical as was the out¬ 
ward semblance, the mind ■witlun was still 
more perfectly rounded, the soul iar more 
rich in grace. Alone, in dependence and pov¬ 
erty, cruelly bereft of her last solace, haunted 
always by the bitter menace of a terrible grief 
which could reach her, even from years that 
had fied forever, this woman was not crushed, 
nor broken down. The first shock of this last 
blow had stunned her^ but she had risen from 


it with that dauntless heroism which nur 
well bear the palm away from the fire of bat¬ 
tle n^e. She would bear as bravely, slie 
would accept as meekly as possible, whatwsi 
laid upon her. And so calm, although very 
grave and still, she lingered in the dreary spot 
which Owen's glad smile and eager voice had 
made so bright for her. The pitying neigh¬ 
bors looked in upon her now and then, but 
they knew, without her h'mting it, how little 
companionship they were able to give her. 
She had lost her dread of the discovery of he: 
old identity. It was for Owen’s sake she had 
strayed r^ainst it. She was pensive nov. 
Neil's visits were less cheering than ever be¬ 
fore, since, without fathoming the cause, she 
detected his restlessness and abstraction, and 
was relieved from sympathising uneasiness by 
his absence. 


CHAPTER Yin. 

But one day there came a visitor who 
bri^tened her monotonous existence, as 
Letitia Grey had believed nothing hut Owen’s 
return could ever do. She heard a timid 
knock at the outer door, and went out to ad¬ 
mit, as she supposed, one of the fishermen’: 
wives or some of the children. An involun¬ 
tary smile came to her lips as she caught sigh: 
of the pretty picture through the unclosing 
door. 

There was a young girl, daintily and richly 
dressed, but with nothing showy or unbecom¬ 
ing in the slightest detail of her costume. 
A pale blue dress of some soft, thick ma¬ 
terial, a short, deep blue velvet sacque, and a 
hat ■with white plumes, and fluttering knots 
of azure ribbon. These Mrs. Grey saw after¬ 
ward, but now her eyes were caught and held 
by the sweet, fair face ■with its wide, eager, 
blue eyes, and its shyly smiling lips,, lialf | 
a-tremble with a wistful griefj and by the war -1 
ing cloud of curling hair of a golden broiue. 
just such as matched the tresses Owen had 
so often snatched from the keeping of her 
own dirouding lace cap. 

“ Ton are Mrs. Grey,” said a sweet, clear 
voice; “may I come in and see you? I came 
down the river in Mr. Mertoun’s boat” 

“ Certainly. Ton are chilly, I am sure, if 
you have come on the water this wintry day. 
You shall be warm in a moment” 

Behind the fairy figure were the square 
shoulders of Jake, and a rich fur cloak hung 
carelessly over his arm. 
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“She axed me so earnestly, I couldn’t help 
bringing her, ma’am. I hope you wont be 
offended,” whispered Jake, as he handed over 
the cloak. 

“Why should I?” answered Mrs. Grey, 
with a sad smile, still entirely unsuspicious of 
the identity of her visitor; and taking the 
costly garment into her own hands, she led 
her lovely young visitor hastily through the 
forioru outer room, into what Owen called 
his oasis in the desert. 

The apartment still wore its cosy, pic- 
taresque look. iirs. Grey, aside fitun her- 
own refined taste, had found a melancholy 
pleasure in keeping the same artistic arrange¬ 
ments which had so delisted her boy. There 
were the pictures, the books, the groups of 
statuary, and above all, the window filled with 
flowers. It was in its glory now, that flower- 
stand. For while winter’s chilly breath was 
freezing all the pleasant breath in the out-of* 
door gardens, here there seemed additional 
strength and vigor. The stalks of all the 
plants were stout and strong, the leaves re¬ 
freshingly green and profuse, while the blos¬ 
soms fairly ran riot beneath the welcome 
warmth. There were fuchsias drooping their 
sprays of crimson glory, purple-veined and 
dusky-tongued on one side, and snowy, waxy 
callas uplifting their fiury cups on the otlier. 
Odorous whispers came with every stir of air 
from mignonette and heliotrope, nodding their 
clustering heads into a convolution of pale 
purple and burnt sienna. A little bush of 
heath seemed like cloud sailing through 
sUrery skies. An orange tree gave a tropic 
breath, and opened its milky blosoms amidst 
the glossy green leaves, and gloried in donning 
tiny balls of yellowish green, and two red gold 
globes, already perfected to fruitage. Ver¬ 
benas, and numberless creepers, wove in and 
out tbcir rainbow hues, and for a framework, 
an English ivy, carefully transplanted, circled 
tlirice the window-casement. An artist could 
not have asked a more graceful arrangement 
or harmonious blending of colors. 

Mrs. Grey’s visitor glanced at it lovingly, 
and then turned away. 

“ Mrs. Grey,” said she, “ I have been long¬ 
ing so much to see you, but I was almost 
afraid to come. And now I have stolen away 
without their suspecting where I am gone.” 

She settled herself into the proffered rock¬ 
ing-chair, while she spoke, hut never moved 
her eyes from Mrs. Grey’s face. 

“ It was I, you know, who saw Owen that 
ni^t. 1 have been afraid you would dread 'o 


see me, because—because if he ha/^ not come 
there, it might never have happened.” 

Her hostess’s hand, which had been remov¬ 
ing her hat and unbuttoning the sacque, drop¬ 
ped away suddenly. 

“ You are Lady Maude Tnglis faltered her 
whitening lips. 

“ I am. He saved my life; Olet me help 
yon mourn for his absence. Let me love you 
a little!” cried Maude, starting from her seat, 
and half extending her arms, while the warm 
tears filled the blue eyes, and ovetfiowed the 
golden lashes. 

Letitia Grey looked a mom^t into the 
sweet, sympathizing face, and then took the 
girl to her heart 

“ My child, my sweet child! Do you know 
how he dreamed about you?” 

“ I do. He told me about it, and I have 
come to tell you every word we said. STo one 
else has heard it, no one else ever gball. o, 
it is so sweet that you are not angry with me, 
that you will let me love you.” 

And this young creature, from whose path¬ 
way the thorns and cares had been so zealous¬ 
ly removed, and the pale, grave woman, who 
had borne the world’s heaviest burdens so 
meekly, fell into each other’s arms, smiling, 
weeping, kissing each other fondly. 

It was some time before either could talk 
calmly or coherently, hut Maude, by little 
ejaculations, and broken sentences, and elo¬ 
quent gesttires, had given a comprehensive 
account of her moonlight meeting with Owen. 

“ You know what* I promised. I scarcely 
knew what it meant then, hut it has grow n 
upon me till it is a solemn responsibility. He 
is not dead, he cannot be dead; I feel it here,” 
and she laid her white hand against her flut¬ 
tering heart. “ But where is he? what shall 
we do to find him? O, that is what haunts 
me day and night 

Letitia Grey kissed her ag^ with almost 
reverential tenderness. 

“My child,” said sh^ “Heaven has sent 
you. Our paths indeed touch—will shim 
that truth no longer. And we two, we whom 
he loved best,—why not who both love him 
best?—out of all the rest insist that he is still 
alive. It is the intuition of wrapt, unselfish 
love. Be comforted, daiiing, as I am comfort¬ 
ed; Somehow, somewhere we shall find him. 
He win come hack to us. I feel it, I know it.” 

Lady Maude looked -up into tiie shining 
inspir^ face. 

“Ah,” said she, “ he told me how beautiful 
you were. No wonder he could dream of no 
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other ideaL As if it were possible for my 
poor, silly face to be like yours, though I grow 
ever so good and wise 

“Sweet child! one could not wish it more 
loTCly. And my boy saved it from the shroud¬ 
ing waters I 3Iy gallant, gallant boy I This 
is all so strange I” 

“Like a dream, I am sure!” answered 
Maude, nestling closer into the encirclhig 
arms. “ You do. not think me a foolish child ? 
I was so afraid you would not understand iL 
But I esplain it just as Owen did. I had my 
ideal; my kind, noble guardian was all I could 
ask for a hero, escept that he is so far beyond 
me in years. And then came Owen. Some¬ 
how*, that night he had the very looks and 
gestures, he seemed the very personation of 
Lord Roland returned to his youth. How 
could I help giving the promise, knowing that 
if he only realized his hopes, he would be just 
the ideal I had set up ? I know if Owen does 
not come, I shall never see another who will 
be so grand and noble tome as Lord Boland.” 

“Lord Roland! I had forgotten him!” ex¬ 
claimed Letitia Grey, in a low, tremulous 
voice, but she turned away her face that the 
girl might not see its white look of consterna¬ 
tion. 

“He is my guardian. I had some vague, 
foolish thoughts once, that I might sometime, 
possibly, out of weariness of ail others, turn 
to him. The years between did not seem so 
wide a division as now. I told Owen if he 
did not come I should, marry Lord Roland. 
But I did not know myself then. This strange 
absence, these wild conjectures about his fate, 
have riveted my thoughts upon Owen. And 
he is so much like Lord Roland. You would 
say so if you could see Lord Roland. Owen 
is his very image. O Mrs. Grey, we must find 
Owen!” 

Letitia Gray put her hand to her forehead. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ we must find Owen.” 

“And you—you must not remain here. You 
will come to Inglis Park and be my dear 
friend, my very mother. But it is as hard to 
think you are old enough for tliat, as to be¬ 
lieve that Lord Roland was my father^s 
senior.” 

Lord Boland, Lord Roland! "Why must 
that name break in so often upon her inno¬ 
cent prattle? Letitia Grey turned her pale 
face towards the window, and sighed drearily. 

“ You are tired. And I am leaning my 
heavy weight against you,” said Maude, anx¬ 
iously. “ Sit down in the chair beside me. 
But give me your hand, it is - so sweet to be 


sure that I am here, and that you do not 19 * 
pel me. O, I longed so much to come before, 
but I never dared. And I could ask no one, 
for I would not tell my aunt nor my guardian, 
either of them, about my promise to Owen, 
or what he said to me. They would call me 
wild. But to-day I saw this man near the 
bank, and I knew him in a moment. I waved 
my handkerchief, and sent Lucille into the 
house, while he was coming to me, for a cloak. 
And he said he could take me where you were, 
and before I had time to think, was I rash or 
not, I was on the way.” 

“ Heaven sent you to be a comfort to me,’’ 
returned Mrs. Grey, kissing the wistful lips. 
“And I hope you will come again, that is, if 
your friends will allow it You must tell them 
about it, and obey their wishes. I see not 
how they can object” 

“ But I want to carry you back. This is no 
place for you. Jake, the fisherman, said they 
had always wondered why you stayed among 
them; one could see you were a lady bom.” 

The time had gone by when Letitia Grey 
could be afirighted at this, and she only 
sighed. 

“ I cannot go with you, dear child. I must 
remain here where my boy would come to 
find me. But you may come frequently, if 
your noble friends do not disapprove your 
visits to so poor a place.” 

“No one shall hinder me. Lord Roland ! 
shall come and see you, and then he will | 
understand why I love you so much already.” I 

No sign of gasping terror at her heart was 
allowed to the c alm , even tones, as Letitia 
Grey replied: 

“ My child, you must promise to come alone. 

It would distress me greatly to see any gen¬ 
tlemen visitors. Remember my long seclu¬ 
sion, my lonely position. You must never 
bring your guardian here, Lady Maude.” 

“ I wanted you to see him. I thou^t it 
would please you to detect this likeness to 
your son. But, of course, I shall obey you. 
He does not come so often to Inglis Park 
now. I think he has some frouble of his own; 
there is a change in him since that day he 
received the telegram, the very day he just 
the same as asked me to many him, if I could 
not find anybody that suited me better.” 

“ Lady Maude, you must not marry him.” 

“No fear,” laughed Maude, “he took it 
back that very next day. Belle throws out 
dark hints of a wife to ^ rid of first But I 
don’t believe her. Lord ^land is the soul of 
?\onor. Ko one shall make me doubt him.” 
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“ I stall not try,” said Letitia Grey, sofUy. 
They talked on of many things, and yet all 
subjects revolving around one central pivot— 
the mysteriously lost, who must somehow be 
quickly found. Little Maude revealed more 
(rfher innocent heart, her sensitive, impressi¬ 
ble temperament, to that other blue eye in 
the brief hour of their interview, than Lady 
Margaret had learned in the seventeen years 
of the young girl's life. They parted like ten¬ 
der relatives. 

‘•And now I must go. I must really go, or 
they will be frightened at the Park- It is- a 
long row, too, for poor Jake. I cannot bear 
to leave you,” said Maude, with both arms 
around the neck of her new-found friend. 

“And I am strangely loathe to give you up,” 
faltered Mrs. Grey. 

“If you would come with me to the Park?” 
coaxed Maude. 

“Nay, nay, it is impossible.” 

“ Then I shall come soon. It will be easier 
to have the carrii^e bring me, and swifter.” 

“ I will accompany you to the boat. Jake 
must be very careful with so precious a 
passenger.” 

Hand in hand the pair descended to the 
little wharf Jake was waiting there, and, 
mindful of the shining gold piece already 
given, was eager for the return trip. Letitia 
Grey stood gravely watching the dancing boat 
till it turned the bend of the river, and the 
snowy plumes and fluttering golden curls were 
lost to her view; and walked back “ with the 
brightest face,” Mrs. Mertoun said to her 
neighbor, “that she had shown since that 
terrible misfortln o’ hem.” 

The prancing of spirited horses before her 
door, the next afternoon, startled Mrs. Grey 
into rushing out in vague terror, and then 
wilder hope. But no: it was no Owen, re¬ 
turning to her in triumph- Lady Maude’s 
bright face was looking from the window of 
the elegant carriage. 

“ Bear Mrs. Grey, I couldn’t wait any 
longer. You are to take a Utile ride with me, 
and while Dixon is resting the horses at the 
inn, we will have a nice walk in this pretty 
country lying back of you.' I am sure you 
will not refuse, when I tell you I have my 
guardian’s express permission. And it is not 
cold at all for the season.” 

Mis. Grey turned back at once, and re¬ 
appeared in her brown dress, neat and taste¬ 
ful, but of simple material, with plain hat and 
thick shawl A heavy brown veil was flung 
back from her face. 


Dixon was too well used to his young mis¬ 
tress’s whims to be astonished at the forlorn 
spot to which she had come for a companion 
in her long drive. And so, regardless of the 
group of shouting children gathered together 
in clamorous delight at the unusual sight, he 
opened the door of the carriage, and assisted 
her to Lady Maude’s side. Neither was he 
shocked when the latter kissed the stranger 
eagerly; for he had heard the melancholy 
story of the young fisherman who had saved 
Lady Maude’s life. But when he sa-w the 
lady’s face, he started, rubbed his eyes, and 
cUmbing slowly to his seat behind the coach¬ 
man, muttered: 

“ That’s a face I’ve seen before! and not in 
a pkme like this poor den, either.” 

Maude, within the carriage, was carefully 
folding her own fur cloak around her guest’s 
shoulders. 

“ I hope you do not feel the cold. The car¬ 
riage is close, and I think it is a deliglitful 
day; such another as we may hardly hope for 
until spring is here again. You look so very 
pale, dear Mrs. Grey I” 

“ It is something new, my child, for me to 
be riding in a carriage, and in such dear com¬ 
pany. I may well be a little startled from my 
composnre.” 

" But you like it, I hope ? You’ll enjoy it” 
“How can I help it? And your friends 
were willing you should come to me; lam 
very thankful for that” 

“ I asked no one but my guardian, and’ he 
had not a word of objection, but rather ap¬ 
proved. I expected to be catechised concern¬ 
ing your appearance; but he questioned never 
a word, only said if you were the lad's mother, 
you were probably ’some cousin of a gentle¬ 
man he once knew, and that there was no 
fear of my choosing improper or injudicious 
companions. So I shall come to you just as 
often as this blustering old winter -will allow. 
But I cannot help wishing you would make 
your home with me, at the Park. Lady Mar¬ 
garet is very glad I have decided to forego the 
London season. But bow could I go into gay 
and festive scenes under this suspense, re¬ 
membering him? I have been asking Lord 
Boland about further investigarions. He 
thinks they are hopeless, hut baa promised to 
urge the police to keep the case in mind.” 

“My own friend is doing the same. "We 
weak women can only pray; but that may 
prove the strongest means for his release. 
Human skill and wisdom fail Heaven alone 
is powerful” 
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“Let us never weary, then, of our part 
See, here is the inn. What if we walk a little 
way towards the village, while they are at¬ 
tending to the horses? I like to walk when 
the ground is so crisp and hard, and echoes 
back your tread,” 

The ladies descended, and sauntered slowly 
along the highway, Dixon keeping behind 
them at a respectful distance. They were 
detained by a closed gate across the street, 
which was crossed by a railroad, and waited 
as the iron monster came shrieking on. The 
train was one which stopped at way stations, 
and made a pause, though there were but few 
pf^engers to alight. The attention of Maude 
was attracted by a short, stunted figure, clad 
in wretched rags, which leaped nimbly from 
one of the second-class carriages. It was a 
child of twelve or fourteen, evidently, but 
with dwarfed limbs and a thin, sharp face, 
with a painfully precocious look In the great 
staring eyes. Eyes, it was evident, which had 
looked ujKjn a great deal of misery, and possl^ 
bly of sin and crime. 

The girl stood quite still, even after the 
train liad moved away, staring about her with 
a puzzled, wondering look. A forlorn, 
wretched looking creature, indeed! The 
scanty blue woollen skirt was tom- and drab¬ 
bled, and worn threadbare in places; the little 
square shawl, faded to a dingy shade which 
hardly gave hint of the original color, was 
huddled rather than folded over hershoulders. 
Her hands and anns were bare, and blue in 
ugly spots which hinted of something beyond 
the chill of the air. Through the wide gaps 
of thin, cheap shoes peeped the purple, dingy 
feet, guiltless of stockings, and evidently quite 
as unfomiJiar with water. 

She stood motionless, lost in wonder, prob¬ 
ably, at the breadth of space around her; for 
she had never before left the reeking crowd¬ 
ed, narrow streets of St Giles- Wretched, 
forlorn little waif of humanity that she was, 
reared from her birth in one of the foulest 
dens of iniquity that the great Babel of Lon¬ 
don could present. Wild uproar, shrill vitu¬ 
peration, clashing weapons and sounding 
blows, curses, shrieks, midnight brawls, all 
these she understood and accepted as a mat¬ 
ter of course. But the sudden silence left 
behind when the train shot away, this wide 
breadth of land and far reach of sky, clear, 
calm, peaceful, struck down upon this dumb, 
sin-cramped nature, and startled it beyond 
the power of any alarm or threatening danger. 
She looked' awe-struck, amazed, like one 


dropped suddenly into a new sphere, and 
glanced bewilderedly up and down. 

The crisp remnants of blackened flower and 
Tine on the banks of the road, the evergreen 
hedges In the distance, were evidently mat¬ 
ters of keen interest, for she looked at them 
long and intently. But presently she put 
both hands over her eyes,"those bright, know¬ 
ing, eerie eyes, and muttered: 

“You mustnT look any more, Bet; youll 
be all in a muddle, and then what’ll become 
of ye, and the poor lad beside ? ‘ WaUc straight 
tcp, icith your back to the track, not go doum 
the hilV That’s all strai^t, anyhow. * Keep 
to the right-hand road'all the way till you see 
the river, then turn down the second lane 
you pass.’ That’s right, too. You’re a trump, 
Bet. Now you’d better start, afore this great 
sky swallows you up.” 

She shook her little emaciated body, scram¬ 
bled away the shaggy, unkempt locks from 
her eyes, and moved on. 

The other passengers had gone down the 
road on the other side, and only lAdy Maude 
and her companion were near, the latter 
remaining stationary in obedience to Maude s 
restraining hand. They had heard every 
word she uttered, but the child had evidently 
no interest in animate objects, and gave thpm 
no heed. 

“Poor little creatureT whispered Maude. 
“Only look at those feet, this cold day! I 
must take her into the shop back of the inn, 
and get her some stockings and shoes.” 

And so Maude, with a compassionate smile 
on her face, ran after her, and laid her hand 
on the child’s shoulder, 

“The old Harry!” exclaimed the thin, pip¬ 
ing voice, as the girl faced about, sharply. 

Maude burst into a peal of laughter, at the 
queer look on her face, 

“Did I frighten you? I didn’t mean it, 
little one,” 

“ I should think you did. I thought they’d 
nabbed me, sure eno ugh. And who might 
you be, and what do you want ?” asked the 
gjrl, with that painfully sharp, precocious air 
of hers. 

“ I wanted to help you a little. Tour feet 
must be cold. FH get you a pair of new shoes 
and some warm stockings.” 

“ Sho! But what do you want me to do 
for you? You can’t chaff me, you know, into 
thinking it’s all for nothing. Pm up to those 
things, yon may bet your life on that F 

“ Don’t, O don’t talk in that way T said the 
horrified Maude, “ It isn’t nice.” 
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“Nice!” 'Bet echoed the -word with a 
derisire laugh. “And who expects b^ging 
Bet to be nice V 

“Sure enough, your poor child! Where 
are you going?” 

Bet put her little begrimmed thumb to her 
nose, and fluttered the fingers saucily. 

“Maybe youTl find out, and maybe you. 
wont” 

“ O Mrs. Grey, come here and see what you 
can do with this poor little wretch!” exclaim¬ 
ed Maude, not knowing whether to laugh or 
cry. “ It is so shocking to see and hear her!” 

Mrs Grey came forward, with her gentle, 
motherly smile, and her pitying eyes. Bet 
had pricked up her ears at the name. Her 
sharp bright eyes searched over the sweet, 
serene face, and sparkled triumphantly. 

“Be that your name—Miss Grey?” And 
do you live down by the riTer, back from this, 
the second lane fiwm the right-hand road? 
Poke away that bonnet o’ youm a minute, 
will ye? I aint a goin to make a fool o’ my¬ 
self nor of him. No-sir-ee, you don’t catch 
Bet at that. I want to see yer hair.” 

Mrs. Grey, trembling with a quick thrill of 
premonition, threw back her close bonnet, 
and thrust away the lace cap. Bet nodded 
her head up and down, and began fumbling 
at her dress. 

“Jest like gold. My eye I aunt it purty, 
though!. Now,look a-here; jest you answer 
one question, and I’ll know it’s the right tick. 
Mebbe you’ve had a boy, sometime—a real 
beauty, with big brown eyes, and hair a curi- 
ing all round his forehead.” 

“Yes, yes!” shrieked Mrs. Grey. “O mer¬ 
ciful heavens! is he coming hack to me ?” 

“Not by a great sight. You’ve got to get 
at him, somehow. What’s his name? that’s 
the question.” 

“Owen, Owen Grey,” gasped Mrs. Grey, 
almost devouring the important little face 
peering into hers. 

“All right r ejaculated Bet, evidently greatr 
ly relieved. “Now look at this ere, and see 
what he wants.” 

She drew forth a dingy piece of folded paper, 
and put it promptly into Mrs. Grey’s hand. 
It was evidently a piece of wall paper tom 
from some house, and on it, traced with a 
coal or blackened stick, were these wotds: 

“ Mother, save me! I am a prisoner, and 
cannot escape. The cluld can bring help to 
tliis house in Xjondon. She can point it out. 
I^jse no tiTTtp, OwEif Obey.” 


Lady Maude had read over her shoulder 
these word^“ written, evidently, with the 
rudest of materials, but still l^ble and plain. 
The two ladies standing there in the street, 
seized each other by tbe hand, weeping, kiss¬ 
ing, laughing, and weeping again. 

“He is alive! he is alive! O Mrs.Grey,we 
were always sure of it!” exclaimed Maude, 
and then turned to the child,who was watch¬ 
ing them with astonishment, and it almost 
seemed with a little contempt for their 
wildness. 

“ You brave little creature, you shall never 
know any frirther want. Come with us this 
moment.” And here she beckoned to Dixon, 
who was lounging at the station. 

“ Go back and get the horses, Dixon. We 
are going to London at once. Lose not a 
sin^e minute.” 

“But, your ladyship, they’ve just begun 
their oats.” 

“No matter; we are not to lose a moment. 
We will take fi'esh ones, if they ^ve ont. 
Come, Bet, come with us. We will, at least, 
make you wanner, and get you food, and on 
the way you shall tell us this wonderful story.” 

She had no scruples, now, but grasped the 
dingy hand closely with her daintDy gloved 
fingers, and ran, rather than walked, towards 
the one store of the little village, Mrs. Grey 
followed, like one in a dream. 

Gold is a wonderful magician. While the 
horses were being again secured to the car¬ 
riage, little Bet had been transformed bxnu a 
squalid little beggar to a comfortably-dressed 
child. Ihe shopkeeper had no clothing; but 
he had a child of Bet’s size, and his house 
was over the shop. Lady Maude gave him 
an order on her banker, and helped herself 
liberally to the astonished yoimg country 
girl’s wardrobe. Mrs. Grey, with her own 
hands, washed the poor purple feet in soft 
warm water, and scrubbed at the dingy hands 
and face. The two ladies wept again as the 
filthy rags were removed, and showed the 
cruel welts across the lean, narrow back, and 
the thin arms. 

“ Thai’s where they U(ied me, ye know,” 
said Bet, with a chuckle; “but they aint a 
going to have another chance, be they?” 

“No, no,” answered tender Maude,shud¬ 
dering at tMs revelation of misery. 

A worm shawl was folded about her, and 
the child, hardly recognizable, it would fees, 
to her oldest acqu^tances, was put into tbe 
carriage between the ladies. 

“ You are going wilJi me, Mrs. Grey,” says 
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Haude. “I am taking her at once to the 
headquarters of the London police. I will 
send to Kensington for my guardian, after¬ 
wards.” 

“ Tes, I am going,” answered Mrs. Grey, in 
the voice of one but half awake. 

Maude had been fumbling under the seat, 
and in a moment she brought out a basket 
well packed with luncheon. 

“lam so thankful I brought UP she ex- 
cloimed to Mrs. Grey. “I did not know but 
we should take a long ride, and I fancied we 
diould enjoy a sort of picnic, though it were 
taken inside the carriage, instead of under 
embowering green.” And pulling off her 
gloves, she picked out a dainty shred of chick¬ 
en and a biscuit, and thrust them into the 
lap of the child. 

The kindling, gloating eye, the grasping 
fingers, half frightened the delicately-reared 
daughter of rank; but she only pressed Mrs. 
Grey’s hand, and caught a little breath of 
commiseration, and hurriedly brought out 
further stores. Bet stared at the golden slices 
of cake, with their snowy line of frosting, 
which were piled into her lap. 

“O my! but he was right. He said if I 
would do this for him, I’d be never a poor 
be^ar again. I reckon it’s the best job Bet 
ever took up yet My eye! how Big Nick 
will swear when he knows that Pve done itP 
And she went on greedily munching. 


The two ladies watched her with breath-, 
less attention, and it was a proof of their ten¬ 
der sympathy for her that neither urged the 
revelation for which they were so feverishly 
longing, until they were sure that her appe¬ 
tite was appeased. 

■When at last the girl pushed away the bas¬ 
ket, aud began stowing the remnants of cake 
in her pocket, Maude, with a great sigh of 
relief, bent forward towards her. 

“Now, Bet, you know we are your friends, 
you know that we shall always keep you and 
care for you. Tell us the whole, and only the 
truth; not a word but what is truth.” 

“"Where’s the need o’ my lying?” answered 
Bet, laconically. 

“ He is alive now, at tliis very moment—my 
Owen? you say that, don’t you?” cried Mrs. 

glancing through the window beneath 
the coachmau’s box to see Uiat the horses 
were dashing steadily forward, according to 
Lady Maude’s emphatic charge, and sinking 
back in her seat with quivering lips and suf¬ 
fused eyes, as Maude reached out her little 
hand to clasp hers warmly. 

“ "What a fool I’d ha’ been to come scrim- 
migin’out here, if ’twamt so!” said Bet, 
snapping her eyes and shaking her head. 
“ Now m tell you jest how I come to know 
about him.” 

[to be co^xnajEB,] 
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THE DERWENT EYES AND HATR., 

BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 

PART V. 

CHAPTER IX. just like he ■vras dead, between *em, only he 

“llEBBEyon don’t know much about our kept a moaning with his eyes all shut, so I 
part o’ London,” began turning her sharp kuowed he wasn’t dead.” 
eyes upon Mrs. Grey’s face; ** leastwise, I “The boy I—my Owen, do you mean I” cried 
■never seed such as your kind o’ folks turning Mrs. Grey,breathlessly, 

our way. Only the perlice, and now and then Bet nodded, and went on, evidently enjoy- 
a gentleman who’s got into trouble and wants berotra importance. “ I was curled upon 
help out of it, looks that way. My eye, I et- door like a kitten, and they never minded 

pect you’d be scared to death to hear Old 3nd jT>u’d better believe Fm sharp enough 

Beck roar and swear, and see the sights I’ve ^ hold my tongue and save what kicks and 
seed all my life.” • blovralcan. I heard Big Nick ask in a whis- 

Poor wretch! she spoke as if she had passed ^ there was anybody round to peach, and 
throngh years beyond theirs, and, for that ^hishy Jim s^d no, right ofiT. Then between, 
matter, so she had. Youth had been ruth- they carried him up, and when things got 

lessly stripped away &om her In hotbed . agin I went to sleep. But I thought ’twas 

of dissipation and vice, and every.dftj bad a kinder queer I didn’t hear none of ’em say 
month’s horror, and every month a year’s suf- sbont &e sick feller, and I wanted to hear 

feting and deprivaUon. something more about him. And I kept sharp 

« Well, I Uve In Old Beck’s room, and I b^ watch, but tlict door of theirin was locked aU 
cold vittles and gets a handful of pennies, tbet»rne,andaIlIcouidfindoutwasbywatch- 
’specially when she’s licked me purty badi them two come in, and listening when I 
See there I that’s’cause she caught me ciimbr ^ chance. Old Beck turned me oflf so 

ing on the roof.” And she strii^d up her Ditich, nobody in the place minded when I 
sleeve to show the great welt, swollen and outside their door, and I heard enough 

k'Tid. inside that room to know there wassomebody 

The two ladies shuddered, then Mrs. Grey wanted to out and couldn’t, 

asked quietly, knowing that they had a three andl^e^dit was the boy. And I heard, 
hours’journey before them, and. that it waa.^ talking about a reward offered, and ad- 

Trisest to leave her to tell the story in owtt in the newspaper^ Still nc^iody 

way, “And who is Old Beck?” in the place suspected a word about .his being 

“Why, my mother, who else,do ye spose But you see,he was then, and 

Would be a beating me? Her room is jest couldn t Imlp himselfl Pretiysoonl heard a 
under his’n, and that’s how I found him out pounding np there. They said, down 

’Cause ye know every room has a tribe of its below that Flashy Jim was getting grand, and 
oim.” ^ closet, but I wasn’t fooled, I 

“ What! a house full of families ?” ejacu- knew it 2iad something to dn with, the boy up 
lated innocent Maude. nobodR and I was 

“Lasakes! you don’t know much!” says burning up with my wanting to get a look at 
Bet, with a gesture of grave importance. biin,andthe more I thought on it,themore 
“Leavemealoneforthesightslcantellabout. I was determined to doit somdiow, spite of 
K'el], ye see Z knowed when they first come,. Jim and B^g Nick. 

Big Nick and Flashy Jim. Mothcrid had her The top o’the-house was made fiat, like a 
bottle, and got stirred np,aiid8iie kkked me sbed roof to dry clothes, cause the yard wasn’t 
out the room, and I was alaying <manieal big^n apigpen. One day, when I waaa 
bag down below in the entry. And them two . P^kb^g around I foimd out the stat es were 
come in, and they had the boy. who looked. l 99 ®^k)tsof’eim I jnst went down the lane 
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anti took a look at that winder o’ their n, and 
I got an old spike and pried up two or three 
o’ the slates. And that wasn't nothing to do, 
for tlie whole of ’em were ready to tumble off; 
but the thing v.as, to come to the right place. 
For I had to work with my spike through the 
old rotten boards and the plastering. But it 
wasn’t much anyhow; they bad the attic, you 
know, and there wam’t much work spent on 
that when the house was new, and it's had 
hard times since, I reckon. The worst forme, 
was slipping off out of Old Beck’s sight. But 
n henerer she come home with the bottle fuU, 
1 knowed ’twas my time, and I went to work. 
I got it all done, and could see right into 
tlie room, when I put domi my eye to the 
hole, but the first time there I was looking 
into an empty room. Jim's closet was built 
right out into the room, and hung with old 
blankets. I made my hole further along, and 
when I looked into the closet there he was. 
lily sakes! how white and thin, and so down¬ 
hearted! And tliem men had tied his hands 
So he couldn’t beat against tlie closet, and had 
stuffed it all around, so if he hollered it 
wouldn't go down to the street. The first 
lime I looked and looked, and then I put dowm 
the slate to cover up my hole, and off I run. 
iSoTuehow be scared me.” 

Mrs. Grey, with hands clenched togeUier to 
keep down her anguish, sat with wild eyes 
watching every look ou the girl’s face. 

Maude, overw'helmed by the picture, cov¬ 
ered her face and wept. 

“ It wam’t my fault,” said Bet, touched by 
their distress. 

“ No, no, you helped him; go on, go on,” said 
Mrs. Grey, hoarsely. 

“ The next time I went up I whispered to 
him, and made him know where I was. O 
my! How he cried for joy, and asked me to 
help him. He said he was kept there they 
would not tell him why, and he wanted to get 
word to his friends. They watched him so 
close, and were so cruel, he couldn’t get away 
if he was strong, and he was weak\ and sick. 
He told me a street and number, and a man’s 
name. It was queer enough the name—Neil 
Korthwood. I said it over twenty times, so as 
to remember it, and he told me to go there 
and tell him that Owen was a prisoner, and 
that I could show him the spot. And I agreed 
to go, but Old Beck took me the next day off 
on a tramp, and we were gone down to Green¬ 
wich, three weeks or more, a b<^ging and 
thieving. BTien I come back I runs up to the 
roof the minute the men were off, and pulls 


up my tile and looks down. There he was wo- 
fuller than ever, his hands tied, and a hand¬ 
kerchief tied all over his mouth. He’d been a 
screeching for help, and they’d stopped it that 
way. The closet wasn't more’n big enough to 
tuni around in. I called to him and told him 
why I hadn’t helped him afore. And then we 
had a long talk, only we had to whisper. I 
promised to do it the minute I got away alone 
in the streets. For I kmew the place I’d been 
a begging lots of times along there. But it 
was ten days, I believe, afore I bad the chance, 
and then when I got there, they turned me 
out, said I was an imperdent beggar, and told 
me the man wam’t there now. 

I thought the poor feller's heart was broken' 
when I told him about it. But I tells Iiim to 
keep up courage, I’d do the thing somehow. 
And I found some paper, and burnt a piece of 
stidt, and dropped them down to him. And 
he said he’d write something for me to take 
when his arms were untied as they allowed 
’em when one of ’em was in the other room. 
And then we tried to plan lots of ways to get 
him out.- If only it hadn’t been for two great 
beams, I told him I knew I could make a place 
big enough for him to come on to the root 
He wanted me go to a policeman, but I knew 
they wouldn’t mind me ; they’d say I was a 
little beggar thief, and there was two or three 
of them had seen me and caught me, and I 
was afraid to try it without something to show. 
He got the papers written, and I let down a 
string to him, and he tied ’em on somehow 
with two fingers and his teeth. I was to give 
one to a policeman, and one to some great 
cove or other, Lord Somebody—and then he 
told me just how to come out here to you. 
And he said if I did it, yoCl’d take care of me 
always.” 

“And so we will—so- we will,” burst forth 
from Maude. “ 0, why are these horses so 
slow ?” 

“ I hid the papers, and didn’t tell anybody. 
Where was the use ? There wasn’t one there 
but would rather have helped Big Nick than 
the poor fellow they bad got caged so safely. 
Besides, they’d have fought like tigers against 
having the perlice come scouring out the house. 
It would all have turned out good, but what 
must I do, except fall down stairs, and put my 
ankle in a fix that wam’t very nice, I can tell 
ye. I had a pretty time of it myself, I was 
half starved, and beat, and left alone, and the 
worst of it was I kept linking o’ him, an’ how 
he were O'watching and hoping, and nobody to 
tell him what was the trouble. I ’spect it 
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needn’t ha’ been so long, only Old Beck tum¬ 
bled me over twice, and put me back where I 
was in the beginning, and I never got out of 
that room for three good months, and then I 
bad to crawl on my hands and knees to get up 
to the roof But I told him how it was, and I 
don’t forget yet how he cried, when I told him 
I beiieved I onghter died, only that I was to 
help him out. He told me to let down a 
string and he’d tie a piece of gold chain to it, 
and I could sell it and get the money to pay 
the rail carriage fare out here. And he charged 
me to wait till I was strong enougli to walk the 
streets afore I tried it. And that wam’t till yes¬ 
terday, ma’am. And yesterday I took the chain 
and told the pawmbroker I foimd it, and he 
gave me ten shillings for it. I was sharp 
enough to say Beck sent me, so he didn’t cheat 
me so much. An d then, when I was coming 
oat the shop, I met Beck, and made her be¬ 
lieve I’d been begging and I give her one of 
the shillings, though it was hard to do it, so 
had to go back. But this morning bright and 
early I got off. And as quick as I was out of 
the lane, I run as fast as my legs would take 
me, and the very first policeman I met—and 
he was a great way off from our lane,—they 
don’t come too near any of ’em—I gave 
him his paper. But while I was telling him, 
who should come along but Flashy Jim? I 
’spect my scared looks told him I was up to 
mischief, for he came right up and made a 
grab at me. I never stopped for anythhig, but 
slipped under the policeman’s arms, and away 
1 went. I dodged in and out, up and down, 
and got away from them, for they both started 
after me. I had found out just where the 
place was to take the train, and I mj-s to my¬ 
self, ‘ Put for the train. Bet, and let tlie lord- 
ship go. The quicker you’re out of this place 
the better.’ And wheifl got there the train 
was all ready to start They were going to put 
me oif, but I held up my shillings, and in I got 
And I kept saying over what he told me, and 
the name of the place to get out, and I knowed 
1 shouldn’t make a mistake. And you see I’ve 
done it” 

“ Heaven bless yon, cliild! How sball we 
reward you ?” faltered iirs. Grey, through her 
anguished tears. 

“ Ton’ll keep me, and you wont let Old Beck 
lave me. She’d pound me to a jelly fordomg 
tins.” 

“Dixon,” exclaimed Lady hlande through 
the window, “ do your horses move at all ?” 

“Wehave made nine miles the last hour,” 
answered Dixon, a little indignantly. 


“ Get fresh horses at the first inn. If there 
had only been another train before night we 
should have taken it” 

Hrs. Grey echoed her sigh. Bet leaned 
back, took ont her cake and began to nibble 
again. She laid it by, however, in a few min¬ 
utes, and her head nodded, and her eyes grew 
heavy. 

“ Lie down on the seat. Bet you are tired.” 

And the two ladies busied themselves over 
her, fixing the velvet cushions carefully to give 
her most comfort And accepting what must 
have been such unaccustomed and astonisliing 
care with that odd nonchalance of hers. Bet 
closed her eyes, and dropped sonndly asleep. 

The two ladies crept nearer to each other, 
with heads too full for words. Only now and 
then Maude looked out the window and mur¬ 
mured impatiently: 

“ He is watching, waiting, and we are so 
slow in getting to him.” 

Bat at iengtii through the dim haze of gath¬ 
ering twilight, loomed up before them the num¬ 
berless roofs, and spires, and great dome of 
London. Thej’ drove through the busy streets 
at a brisk trot, which with the rumbling over 
the pavement woke Bet from her nap. She 
started up and mbbed her eyes, but took in the 
situation with that mature intuition of hera. 

“ Halloo 1 here we are! Ton aint going to 
drive down -our lane in this style, are yon? 
Bless your eyes! they’d teams to pieces in no 
time without a whole army of perlice in front 
and behind.” 

“lam going to the police. But I should 
like to stop a moment on the way and see If 
Lord Roland is to be found. Dixon, call at 
his club-house, and ask if he is there. It 
mi^t save our sending to Kensington. He 
-would manage everything so much betterthan 
we can.” 

Mrs. Grey leaned forward, and her lips 
parted for speech. She closed them again, 
however, and sank hack in silence, with down¬ 
cast eyes. Presently she took the brown veil 
and let if fall so as nearly to conceal her face. 

Lord Roland was at the club-house when 
Dixon entered it He came out at once with 
a look of extreme astonishment on his face, 
and approached the carriage door. The great 
lanterns before the entrance were already 
lighted, and flung their bright glare over him 
Under the brown veil, -wistful, sorrowful, and 
yet passionately eager eyes scanned every lin¬ 
eament of his face, and Mrs. Grey’s two hands 
were clasped tightly over the heart which beat 
almost suffocatingly. 
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“ ilande, my darling child, •what has brought 
you hither?” cried he, in a tender, chiding 
tone, and he put his hand through the window 
she had let down for him. 

“ O Lord Roland, we have found him at last. 
TV'e have come for your help.” 

“Found whom? Little one, how your eyes 
shine, and I really believe your cheeks are 
tear-stained.” 

'\Yhat rich tenderness thrilled the voice 1 
How like hammer-beats each word fell upon 
the listener’s strained ear! For a moment 
• Letitia Grey forgot her boy, and his trials and 
dajiger. Only for one moment, however; tlie 
next, for Owen’s sake, she compelled herself to 
be calm. 

“ I forgot myself. Lord Roland, this is Mrs. 
Grey, our brave Owen’s mother; and O, we 
have heard from him. He is alive. This lit¬ 
tle girl has brought us word from him.” 

All this Lady Maude delivered in one breath. 
Lord Roland glanced ■within, bowed respect¬ 
fully, and in a prompt business tone demanded 
an explanation. 

It was given to him. He opened the car¬ 
riage door at once, eager, determined and res¬ 
olute. Beneath her veil Mrs. Grey drew a 
fluttering sigh of reliefthat such stronghands 
should take up the case. She no longer pro¬ 
posed to go to Neil. “ Let Lord Roland do it 
all. It is meet and right,” murmured she, 
mentally. 

“I will ride with you as far as Belmont's. 
You will go in tliere and wait for our return. 
The child shall accompany me to tlie chief of 
police,” said he, as he took his seat beside Bet, 
and opposite Maude. 

The latter looked over to Mrs. Grey, -wish¬ 
ing the veil removal, yet not venturing to sug¬ 
gest it That lady signified her consent to the 
arrangement by bowing her head. 

Accordingly, when the carriage drove up at 
the ladies’ entrance of the hotel, Lord Roland 
assisted the two ladies to alight, ran in to 
speak a few words to the clerk of tlie house, 
and left them in the brilliantly-lighted private 
parlor which he had ordered for them, prom¬ 
ising to return with the first news. 

Mrs. Grey sat do-wn in the chair, refusing to 
remove her bonnet, and still clinging to the 
veil which annoyed Maude so much, since she 
had built a great many schemes on the hope 
of convincing her guardian of the refinement 
and ladylike .manner of the fisher-boy’s 
mother. 

“ Let me remain as I am. Who knows how 
soon he will come—my hoy, my Owen?” 


hlaude took her hand, and kissed It 

"When the tray of refreshments was brought 
in to tliem, this sweet, high-bom maiden 
busied herself in serving her friend, pouring | 
out the tea, pressing upon her the sandwich 
and jelly, and coaxing with that silvery per¬ 
suasive voice, and tender pleading eye, as she 
saw how little inclination there waa- for food 
of any kind. Maude herself grew anxious 
and nervous as the hours passed on. She had 
been inclined to talk and endeavor to while 
away the suspense, and the dreariness of wail¬ 
ing. But there was a look on Mrs. Greys 
white face, in her set, dilated eye, which made 
common talk seem irrelevant. So presently 
Maude drew a footstool to the easy-chairin 
which her friend was seated, and, nestling he 
hand nito the cold fingers, and drooping her 
head to the arm of the chair, fell into silence. 

In the street without, there was the cease¬ 
less mmble of passing vehicles and shuffling 
feet. In the very house continued tramping 
and murmur of voices, but there in that great 
parlor it almost seemed as if the hush of the 
tomb had come. They heard the regularbeii 
of the little ormolu clock on the mantel, its 
tiny stroke, unheard under ordinary* circtun- 
stances, hut now magnified to the sound of 
a dropping hammer on a sounding anvD; 
and when the silvery chime tolled forth the 
hour, Maude started as if a pistol had been 
fired in the room. 

Mrs. Grey clenched more desperate hold of 
the little hand, and drew the fair head a little 
closer, but neither spoke. 

So passed anotlier hour, and another. They 
were growing vaguely alarmed, as well as in¬ 
tensely weary, before there came the quick 
step echoing along the passage for which they 
waited. Maude did not recognize it so soon 
as lier companion, for Mrs. Grey instantane¬ 
ously roused from her strong apathy and 
dropped her veil over her face. Lord Roland 
followed his knock immediately. Maude hur¬ 
ried to meet him. His face was full of disap¬ 
pointment and annoyance. 

“ You have not found him!” exclaimed she. 

Mrs. Grey only clenched her cold hands and 
listened. 

“No,we have not found him,” responded 
Lord Roland, in a voice full of regret. “We 
are all puzzled. It hardly seems likely tbal 
child could so successfully impose upon us all. 
reared in crime though she has been. Bui 
the house she led us to and the room had nc 
closet, and no prisoner. Moreover, there wert 
no such men there as she described- 
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0 no, she did not impose upon us. I knew 
she was honest and true,” exclaimed Maude, 
indignantly. 

“ I am inclined to think so myself, although 
the police recognizes her as a juTenile pick¬ 
pocket They say she has obtained nice 
clothing, been petted and feasted, and prob¬ 
ably expected to obtain a premature reward 
of money, and argue that she concocted the 
story or received it from some one who had 
read the advertisement, solely to obtain this.” 

‘^Is it possible such depravity can exbtP 
exclaimed Maude. “ Dear Mrs. Grey, what do 
jou believe ?” * 

Mrs, Grey’s voice was scarcely audible, 
husky as it was. “ I believe that my son is 
alive, that he sent her to me. My name and 
residence were never mentioned in the adver¬ 
tisement, and tlie child had them accurately. 
0 my boy, my boy T 

“My dear madam, be assured the affair 
shall be thoroughly investigated,” said I^ord 
Boland, looking toward her with pitying inter¬ 
est “ You are right, that is another proof of 
the child’s honesty. "We have retained her. 
She is with one of the officers in comfortable 
quartere, to identify the policeman who re¬ 
ceived the first scrap of paper, according to 
her story. There was a look of eager rejoic¬ 
ing on her face when she led me up to that 
Tsretched attic which made me trust her, aijd 
the horror which came upon her at the dis¬ 
covery of its tenantless condition, could 
scarcely, to my mind, have been counterfeited. 
It seems likely that this fellow who discovered 
her attempt to relieve the prisoner, by giving 
his note to the policeman, took instant alarm 
and removed all traces of his presence, though 
why every soul In the building should deny 
all knowledge of such movement is a mystery. 
I dare say to-morrow will unravel much of it 
[CJOSCLTOZD E 


Lady Maude, will you go with your friend to 
Mabury House, or remain the rest of the 
night at this hotel? Dixon and I will both 
attend your movements,” 

Mrs. Grey rose slowly from her chair. 

“ For myself,” said she, “ I have a friend in 
London to whom 1 had better go. I can take 
a hack.” 

“But not at this hour of the night,” said 
Maude, beseechingly. “Let us remain here, 
then, both of us. You will not refuse to stay 
with me, I am sure. It will be better, so 
much better for both of us, to be together to¬ 
night.” 

“ I agree with you, dear Maude,” said Lord 
Roland. “And you must be greatly fatigued 
with your long rides and all this excitement. 
I telegraphed down to Lady Margaret that 
you were here. Such a precipitate flight 
might well alarm them.” 

“ You are always so kind andjthoughtfol. 
O Lord Roland, go back to the police office 
early in the morning, and tell them to perse¬ 
vere. That poor youth is still in the power of 
those unprincipled men.” 

“ But what motive could there be ? that is 
what perplexes the police. If there was hope 
of extorting money it might account for it 
Can you form the slightest conjecture, Mis. 
Grey?” said Lord Roland, turning to Mrs, 
Grey. 

She shook her head despondently. 

“ We will talk no more abont it to-night 

You need rest sadly. I will send one of the 
chamber-maids to attend you. Good-night, 
madam. Good-night, my little Maude.” 

And liOrd Roland went away, mor muri ng 
in a perplexed tone, “ If I could only imagine 
a motive.” 

It was not long before an explan^on came 
to'him. Even then it was on Its way. 

A’iiXT 2n;uB£B.] 
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THE DOWNFALL OF FAITH IN CEDARVILLE. 

BY MBS. R. B. EDSOX. 


SoMExmxG over a year ago, I gave a vera¬ 
cious account in the “Flag of our Union,” 
of the overwhelming disappointment and in¬ 
dignation which convulsed Cedarville when 
the “ brilliant meteoric display ” was not dis¬ 
played. It was a terrible blow to the faith ot 
Cedamlle, and for something more than a 
year she refused to he comforted. But time, 
which accomplishes all things, at length re¬ 
stored her confidence, and set her on her feet 
again, metaphorically speaking. « 

Perhaps you think Cedarville some quiet, 
unconsequential village in some obscure 
town, and fancy her exaltation or depression 
a matter of small moment. Let me hasten to 


undeceive you. Cedarville Is, according to 
tbe belief of its enterprising and intelligent 
citizens—and of course they are the best 
authority—the great centre of wisdom, enter¬ 
prise, intelligence and ability. For its growth 
and benefit all other places were made. If at 
any time, by any wonderful convulsion of 
nature, Cedarville should drop out of ex¬ 
istence, the mighty wheels of progress would 
be hopelessly stopped, and the benighted 
world would ultimately resolve itself back to 
chaos. To keep this fact prominently before 
the people, as well as to enlighten the sur¬ 
rounding towns who sat in darkness, t^ 
“Cedarville Bugle” was originated; so that 
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tlie unfortunate people who do not live in 
"A|^■*'’lle may read of its glory and be 

,ow that you understand the extreme im¬ 
portance of the place, I think you will be 
prepared to be properly shocked and indig¬ 
nant at the story I am about to unfold. 

One week late in December, the readers of 
the “Bugle” were electrified by reading the 
following announcement in the special column 
of that valuable sheet: 

“ Mr. Charles Dickens will give one* of his 
select readings at Cedarville Town Hall, on 
Thursday evening, the twcnty-sixtii ult. 
Tickets two dollars and upward. For sale at 
the Bugle Office. 

“ Per order of the committee.” 

Particular attention was called to this 
notice in the editorial columns, by which a 
good many people who had never heard of 
Dickens before learned that he was “An 
English novelist, w’ho had visited this 
countiy several years ago, and, being pecu¬ 
liarly unfortimate in his points of observation 
—and not seeing CedarciUe —had written a 
book on his return, some portions of which 
were not particularly pleasant to take, espec¬ 
ially for those who sat for the picture. But, 
having heard how intelligent and refined we 
had grown, and what a really clever people 
we had got to be, he had decided to look at 
us again.” 

Now, as it was highly desirable that he 
should carry back as favorable an opinion as 
possible of the intelligence and greatness of 
the country, it had been deemed advisable 
that he be invited to come to Cedarville. A 
few of the most prominent citizens had held 
a meeting, and voted to that effect. They 
had voted also to extend the hospitalities of 
the town to this Dickens, which were to con¬ 
sist of a complimentary breakfast at the 
Cedarville tavern, a visit to her public school, 
and a serenade in the evening, after the read¬ 
ing, from the “ Cedarville Bugles.” 

. As far as Cedarville was concerned, the 
past was foi^otten. She had resolved, too, to 
be magnanimous—she could afford it If he 
or his countrymen had had any fears about 
the cordiality of his reception, they would all 
he dissipated after the twenty-sixth of 
December. 

It is impossible to portray the excitement 
that this caused.* Everybody was on the 
gni rive. The “Bugle” office was besieged 
from inoniing till night, and as high as two 
cords of wood, and five bushels of potatoes— 


I mean of course their cash value—were paid 
for a single ticket. Touug men pawned their 
watches and overcoats, and the women sacri¬ 
ficed their feelings and new winter bonnets, 
to procure tickets. The proprietor of the 
hotel had the bed linen in his best chamber 
washed, and prepared a speech of welcome, 
and half a dozen chickens, all extra. 

Sarah Maria • Muggins the schoolma’am 
drilled her astonished pupils from morning 
till night on deportment, with an enthusiasm 
that would have delighted Mr. Turveydrop. 

The “Bugles” met at their headquarters, 
and took up a collection to buy five pounds 
of chalk and a gallon of whiskey, to brighten 
up themselves and their instruments. 

There was very- little done in Cedarville 
that week, or thought of, or talked of, that 
had hot some reference to the one great event 
by which Cedar'\-ille was to display her great¬ 
ness, and magnanimity, and intelligence. 

Tlie temperance wing hoped he was In 
favor of prohibition, the radical that he was 
sound on the suffrage question, and the 
women that he was good-looking; while the 
“Bugles” hoped he was a “good fellow,” if 
any one knows what that means, and debated 
the propriety of asking him to “ take ” some¬ 
thing with them—a walk probably. 

Justin Allen, whom they ail knew to be an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Dickens, was selected 
to wait on him in Boston, and inform him 
that CedarviUe awaited him with open arms. 
He had done so, and reported that the great 
author was so overcome by their considera¬ 
tion and magnanimity, that he shed tears. 

“ Cedarville shall have honorable mention 
in my American Notes (second series),” he 
had said, as soon as his emotion permitted 
him to speak. 

Whereupon all who had hung hack, because 
“they never heerd of Dickens, and didn’t 
know what kind of a man he was,” came 
promptly up to the work, and paid their 
money cheerfully; thus, as they confidently 
expected, securing the immortality of Cedar¬ 
ville. Alas, that brightest hopes will perish! 

Justin Allen said that Mr. Dickens had 
particularly requested that “ the people 
shouldn’t put themselves out at all for him,” 
and so he had not told him of the proposed 
breakfast, for fear his sense of obligation 
would weigh too heavy on him. He was to 
go into the city the night before, and accom¬ 
pany him out on the half-past seven train. 
The committee were to meet them at the 
depot, and marcli by twos to the hotel, where 
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breakfast Tvas to be served immediately. 

The eventful morning arrived, and, to the 
great disgust of Cedanille, it ruined, as it 
most always does, if one particularly wishes 
it not to. Of course carriages had to be pro¬ 
cured, which detr.u*ted somewhat from the 
enjoyment of the committee, who had fancied 
a hundred times, to themselves, the fine 
appearance they should ’make, and the 
envious eyes that would watch them as they 
filed past. The committee was “ very select,” 
and naturally liked common people should 
see the advantages of their position, and be 
duly admonished. But the elements have no 
more consideration for committees than for 
other people, and when the train came puff¬ 
ing and panting up to the Cedarville station, 
it rained in torrents, and the committee were 
glad to retreat into the depot and wait'ti.eir 
illustrious guest's exit. 

Almost instantly the cars stopped, Justin 
Allen and a tall, dark-bearded man sprang 
from the platform of the cars, and were met' 
at the door by the chairman of the committee, 
a portly, full-faced man, with an enormous 
breadth of stomach and profusion of watch- 
seals, and welcomed “to our thriving little 
town on behalf of its appreciative people.” 

Mr. Dickens was duly introduced to each 
individual member; cacli, to tbe others sur¬ 
prise, seeming to have some clever little 
speech ready to let off, like so many surrep¬ 
titious torpedoes, at the “illustrious guest,” 
who was so much overcome with the honor 
done him, that he had to retire a moment to 
the window, and bury his emotion in silence 
and his pocket-handkerchief. The committee 
were delighted with liLs modesty and evident 
appreciation of the honor done liim in invit¬ 
ing him to Cedarville, and resolved to exert 
themselves to the utmost to make themselves 
ridicu—I mean entertaining. 

The. party at once adjourned, as per pro¬ 
gramme, to the hotel, where he had to run 
the gauntlet of another volley of speeclies 
from a sub-committee, who were in waiting 
on the steps. He had evidently got a little 
more accustomed to the thing, for he bore 
these with less embarrassment, and replied 
in a very modest manner, however, to them. 

The breakfast was duly discussed, and* the 
usual number of toasts and sentiments re¬ 
sponded to in the most approved style, all of 
which referred in some .way to “ our honored 
guest,” or “our country—its institutions,” or 
“ OUT native town—its thrift and enterprise,* 
and Bo-forth, and so-forth, which, not being 


particularly original, I will not stop to 
mention. 

The after part of the day was 
visiting tbe various points of iiite 
about Cedanille, prominent among which 
was her public scfiool. Mr. Dickens was 
lavish in his admiration of the whole, but 
particularly the school, looking at Miss Mug¬ 
gins—who, by the way, was one of the pret¬ 
tiest and most sensible girls in Cedanille—so 
persistently wiien he expressed his admiration, 
that she, poor little thing, blushed scarlet, 
and then came near bursting into tears from 
shame and embarrassment that she did so. 

At an early hour the Town Hall was filled 
by the entire population of Cedarville, except 
a very fevr who were either too pious or too 
bilious to listen to the reading of “novels.” 
The selections were both ple.asirjg and inter¬ 
esting, and tbe reading was pronounced 
“splendid.” Everj-body was delighted with 
Mr.Dickens; the ladies especially, he was so 
much younger and handsomer than they bad 
expected. 

He was really a rery fine-looking man, not 
looking a day over thirty-five, though the 
more thoughtful among them considered that 
he miiat be more than that. The greater 
number, however, were very willing to take 
him a.s he was, without needless speculation. 
All, however, had some remarks to make, 
except tbe little scboolma’am, who was too 
vexe'd and mortified with herself, because she 
had blushed again when Mr. Dickens bad 
spoken to her in tbe hall, to talk of anjlhing, 
especially of him. She would not have been 
so silly, she said to herself, if Justin Allen had 
not whispered in her ear, just before he spoke 
to her, that “ Mr. Dickens admired Yankee 
sclioolma'ams above all tbe rest of our repub¬ 
lican institutions.” 

That night Cedarville went to its virtuous 
couch more perfectly satisfied with itself and 
all the rest of Uie world, than ever before. I 
doubt if there was much sleep that night— 
people were wrought up to too high a pitch 
of ecstasy. Cedarville had done her duty as 
became her. The last twenty-four hours or 
her existence was to make her name immor¬ 
tal, and add new lustre to her already enviable 
fame. The editor of the “ Bugle ” had “ taken 
notes,” and lay awake till daylight arranging 
an eloquent report of the day, the place, the 
orator, wherewith to overwhelm and astonish 
the surrounding regions, some of whom ex¬ 
hibited such deplorable signs of depravity as 
not to believe in Cedarville I 
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There iras one place in particular that he 
bad iu his mind—a slow, old-fashioned town, 
that had dared to caricature them unmerci¬ 
fully in its miserable little one-horse sheet 
the “ Transcript” Its editor, C. D. Parker, 
had once written a long, labored article to 
prove that the millennium would not begin at 
Cedan-ille. After that it would not have 
been safe for him to have ventured upon her 
consecrated soil. Ilis possible fate is too 
horrible to contemplate, and I forbear. 
Enough to say that the editor of the “Tarry- 
town Transcript” had wisely kept away from 
Cedarville, and no one in that delectable 
town had ever been obliged to look upon the 
face of such an unblushing calumniator. Is 
it any wonder, under the circumstances, that 
the Bugle man felt a peculiar thrill of exulta¬ 
tion as he sat down next moniing, iu his 
editorial arm-chair, to write an account of the 
“happy occasion?” Or that he iudidged in 
some pleasant little sarcasms, such as “ hoping 
to chronicle Mr. Dickens’s visit to Tarrytown 
in our next,” adding that he “covdd not pos¬ 
sibly think of returning to England without 
visiting that remarkable town,” etc. 

But alas for the transitoriuess of human 
bliss! The next night Cedannlle sat in 
sackcloth and ashes, and the voice of lamen¬ 
tation and swearing was heard in her streets. 
Listen, O reader, while I “a tale unfold, 
whose lightest word,” etc. 

Friday afternoon, after the “Cedan-ille 
Bugle” had gone to press, its editor walked 
leisurely home, feeling thoroughly happy all 
the way through. As he was passing the 
liberty-pole, he saw a printed placard with 
the word “ Hoax ” in overgrown capitals at 
its head. Judge, if you can, of his horror 
and indignation, when the following met his 
eye: 

“Stupexdous Hoax.— The man who ac¬ 
cepted the hospitality of Cedarville. ' ho ate 
her complimentary breakfast, and visited her 
public school, and took her money, it is now 
nearly certain—in fact, quite so—was not Mr. 
Charles Dickens the novelist, hut Charles 
Dickens Parker, editor of the ‘Tarrytown 
Transcript.* ” 

To say that he turned blue, and purple, and 
white, that he tore his hair and nished fran¬ 
tically through the streets, would give but 
a mild idea of its effect.’ The news spread 
rapidly, and in less than an hour the liberty- 
pole was the great centre of attraction, being 
surrounded thirty or forty deep with pngry, 


gesticulating Cedarvillers. And, I think, 
despite the intelligence and huniaiiity of the 
nineteenth century, that, if they could have 
had Mr. Charles Dickens Parker at that mo¬ 
ment, it would have been peculiarly gratifying 
to their feelings to have iied him to said pole, 
a la John Rogers! 

If it had been anybody else but him! And 
the poor editor thought, with unspeakable 
anguish, of his two-column article descriptive 
of the occasion, at this moment being printed, 
and gnashed his teeth in impotent fury. 

That evening a gentleman from Boston 
came out to Cedarville to see an old grand¬ 
mother who lived there, and he confirmed 
the truth of the placard, in so far that it C.a 
not the Dickens. He had heard that gentle¬ 
man twice, and had seen him many times, 
and he was altogether a different sort of a 
looking man; besides, he knew where Mr. 
Dickens was on that evening, and it was not 
in Cedarville! 

Do you wonder that there was sorrow in 
Cedarville, and that her people waxed wroth? 
Do you wonder that, considering her past and 
present experience, her intelligent citizens 
have resolved henceforth to eschew astron¬ 
omy and literature, as being deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked? 

When Justin Allen returned Saturday 
night from Boston, it was not to meet the 
congratulations of his fellow-citizens for the 
part he had played in the affair; for those 
who knew him best said it was “just one of 
Jut Allen's triclcs.” But he seemed so aston¬ 
ished and hurt at their accusations, and 
withal so unwilling to believe that it was not 
the real, simon-pure author, as he assured 
them, with tears in his eyes, he had supposed 
it to he, that their suspicions vanished, and 
they took him by the hand and asked his 
forgiveness, which he graciously accorded, 
though he said “it cut him to the heart that 
they should doubt him;” whereupon*they all 
declared that they never did, could, would or 
should doubt him, under any provocation 
whatever—no, never! There was only one 
person iu Cedarville that was the least bit 
skeptical in the matter, and that was Sarah 
Maria Muggins; but, owing to the peculiar 
nature of her reasons for distrust, she kept 
very quiet about it, and nobody in Cedarville 
ever knew that Jut brought a note and & 
photograph to the pretty Mhoolma’am, whrf 
blushed deeper than ever when she read the 
note, and muttered “impertinent!” but who, 
nevertheless, put on her wine-colored thibet 
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and lier sweetest expression, and went up to 
tlie photographer's, and was duly tal^en. 
What became of the pictures, I don't pretend 
to know; but I liave a strong impression that 
the editor of the “Tarrj‘towu Transcript^ 
could account for of them, if he chose. 
And as Jut has since brought and carried 
several notes between CedawUle and Tarry- 
town, there is chance for a faint hope that 


good shall at last come out of evil—that is, so 
far as the little Muggins is concerned. 

Up to this present writing, the editor of the 
‘‘Bugle” has never once looked in the col¬ 
umns of the “Transcript,” but has made a 
weekly anto-da-fe of that unlucky sheet, as a 
sort of bumt-offering to the wounded dignity 
of Cedarviile. 
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THE DUVAL DIAMONDS. 


BY MISS AMASDA M. ttat-p 


Is a little studio, liigli up in a lofty buftd- 
ing, where a window in the roof showed a 
square of April sky tremulous and blue as 
turquoise, sometimes overcast by a veil of ten¬ 
der, pale clouds which presently rolled them¬ 
selves into fleecy drifts that went sailing away 
into the blue, where beautiful purple, soib- 
eyed'doves, tiptoeing about the eaves, came 
occasionally to peep down through the dusty 
glass into the close, narrow room below, and 
drop a note or two of gentle pity, where visions 
of green trees, and singing brooks, and the 
joyful freedom of the open country, came only 
to tantalize and annoy, Basil Deane was 
hard at work upon a picture. A tall, thin, 
dreamy-eyed fellow, who saw clearly only "the 
beautiful, but had not the power satisfactorily 
to embody it, who went about in this hard, 
terribly-real world in a misty, groping sort of 
way, taking hold of things by their sharp 
edges, and dolefully mismanaging everything 
he undertook, and so failing pitifully, getting 
dways poorer wjiile his friends grew rich, and 
missing almost all the good of life. It was the 
Fomarina which he was pjnnting, and he 
worked away with a careful, painstaking anx¬ 
iety, elaborating every fold of the drapery, and 
finishing all the details with Dutch accuracy, 
but m a kin g a wretched copy notwithstanding. 

Louis Duval looked on with a quiet, half- 
scornful smile. He always looked on while 
other people worked. It was his part in life, 
and he performed it admirbbly. It is lair to 
add, that Basil Deane's creditors came to Duval 
as a matter of course, and Duval settled the 
bills, which did not worry Basil because he hqd 
forgotten all about them. 

At last Basil stepped back, drew a long 
Efeli, and said wearily: 

“It isn't what I meant it should be T 

Louis Duval tossed away his cigar and sat 

upright. 

“No! Ton meant to reproduce Eaphael's 
rather coarse but splendid beauty, and you 
have made a clumsy washerwoman.” 

Basil’s misty blue eyes grew sad sod 
wistful. 

“ You don’t think it will be liked then?” he 
said. 

“Liked? No! It will be hang in some 
dark comer of the room, and people will look 


at it, rmd shrag their shoulders, and go away 
suying that it is another instance of the eccen¬ 
tricity of that gifted artist, Basd Deane, who, 
everybody knows, might do great things if he 
would.” 

Basil flushed up redly. 

“Everybody’s taste may not agree with 
yours,” he said, rather angrily. 

“Try it and see?’ And -with that Louis 
sauntered away. 

Left alone, Deane touched and retouched 
the picture, owning to himself more and more 
every minute, that his friend’s criticism was 
just That night he sent it up to the hail 
where the artists were about opening their 
spring exhibition. 

A week afterward Louis Duval climbed the 
stairs that led to the studio, and presented 
himself withoutceremony in the room. Deane 
saf reading. His curling blonde hair fell in 
loose disarray over his temples. His face was 
hr^gard and old, his eyes eager and sharp. 
Duval came up and looked over his shoulder. 

“ ‘ Bemarkable suicides F Pleasant reading 
that to a man with nerves,” he said, coolly, 
but with a keen glance at Deane. 

Deane shut up the book and laughed 
faintly. 

“ I suppose there would be nothing remark¬ 
able in a disappomted man’s terminating his 
own existence, unless. Indeed, one could dis¬ 
cover an original method of doing it,” ha 
said. 

“ I suppose not,” returned Dnval, quietly. 
“ Fools and cowards have taken that road to 
immortality ever since the world was made. 
By the way, have you disposed of the For- 
narina?” Basil Deane’s face darkened. “Be¬ 
cause,” Duval hastened to say, “I have taken 
a fancy to buy it as a companion picture to 
the Bella Donna.” 

“You can’t have itP said Deane, hastily 
rising and going to a closet 

“Why not? come now, old fellow, don’t be 
surly. You can’t want it when you have tbr.t 
exquisite copy that Claude made for you in 
Italy,—a copy so goo d that ninety-nine con¬ 
noisseurs out of a hundred would take it for a 
genuine BaphaeL” 

“And so good as to make my own ^retched 
nutation of it the more contemptible ■ You 
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can't have it, Dnval, Don’t }*ou think I un¬ 
derstand you?*’ And Basil’s face lighted all 
over. * 

Duval allected to be puz^ed. 

“ Is it possible,” said he, slowly, “ that I am 
suspected ofaii intention to benefit anybody? 
I assure 3*011 that luy desigii is utterly selfish.” 

Baail Deane came out from the closet, his 
fine, sensitive iace glowing with pride and 
pleasure. 

“ Don't tell me,” he said, hastily, his voice 
fiUterlug a little. “ I know j'ou. But see I 
, Here is a companion for your ‘ Bella Donna.’ 
If 3 'ou like it you maj* buy thisP AJid he- 
drew au'ay a cloth from before a small canvas. 

Duval drew a long breath of delight. 

Only a poor beggar girl, her small feet show¬ 
ing through the tattered shoes she wore, her 
shoulders narrowed and stooping under the 
weight of a heavy basket, but having a face 
holy and pure enough for an angel. There 
was an ine-vpressible pathos in the shy, up- 
W’ard look of the tender, brown eyes, hi the 
attitude, in the tight clasp of the tiny hands 
upon the buri^n, hi all the accessories that 
helped to tell the pitiful stor 3 '. Duval gazed 
a minute or two in silence. 

“Did you do it?” he asked,prescntlj*, in a 
reverent, tender lone. 

“I did it. The child went b\* my window 
so oflcu that her face grew into my heart, and 
would not let me rest till I had painted it.” 

“ But why hi Heaven’s name have you done 
such daubs as that—” pointing to tlic For- 
narina—“ if you had such things as these in 
your brain ?” 

“ It wasn’t in my br^. I did it from life.” 

“So much the better. Now, Basil, this you 
shall do. IVitli what I give you for this pic¬ 
ture you shall go out into the countrj', you 
shall travel with your pilgrim staff and laiap- 
sack, and you shall paint countr}* girls \Yith 
iladolma faces who croon hymns at their 
work, and by-and-by fall in love with one of 
them and immortalize her and yourself.” 

The fire of enthusiasm leaped tj Basil’s 
eyes. » 

“’Tis an old dream of mine! Can it come 
true ?” he said, eagerly. 

“ Why not ? Hake a bonfire of this rubbish 
and start to-morrow.” 

This suggestion was not accepted; but with 
Duval's help the rubbish was speedily stowed 
away in garrets, or handed over to the 
auctioneer, and in a week Basil was trudging 
along a mountain valley, where a noisy brook 
that had left its romance far behind it, in the 


heart of the dim woods, went clattering along 
stopping to turn a wheel or two as rt went, 
and presently vanishing between hedges of 
alder and clematis. 

There was a row of diminutive cottages 
following its sinuous course, each with its bej 
of briglit flowers before it, and each tastefully 
painted and neatly kept. Along the i)rettr, 
winding path that led to the quaint red mill 
troups of chattering, laughing people went up 
and do^vn at every ringing of the bell. • The 
women h.ad bright faces,and the men had not 
that overworked look that belongs to our na¬ 
tive population; and Basil, attracted hy £onl^ 
thing picturesque and pleasant in their appear¬ 
ance, fomid himself listening one day to scraps 
of conversation that floated past him, and was 
presently surprised by a musical French 
patois. 

It came upon I ;m so oddly, as contrasted 
with the nasal vernacular that had greeted liin 
all over the country*, that he stood quite still 
till the stragglers were all shut inside the gate. 
All save one, ft>r, as h(^ roused himself, and 
started on, a luw*-toned melodious voice close 
at his elbow said: 

“Honsiour smiles! Honsieur has happj 
things to think about T’ 

Bas’d looked down. A little old-fasluond 
figure, and a pair of large soft eyes were im¬ 
mediately apparent to his startled senses. 

“lam glad to see monsieur smile.” And 
this time Basil noticed a peculiar tendemes 
in the voice. “ I have watched him cveiy daj 
for a week, and he has always seemed gravs 
and absorbed.” 

Quite unconsciously Basil was walking alon; 
by her side, and now said: 

“I have reason enough for gravitr, God 
knows; and as for absorption, that is my way,” 
he added, smiling. 

The soft, sweet Madonna eyes sought hb 
face. 

“Is not this world well worth monsicufs 
notice ? The brook yonder foaming over tlic 
dam, the alders, and the white-flowercd 
clematis, and the tali elms above them?” 

“ It is a pretty place for a home. One 
might easily enough dream away a summer's 
day here,” said Basil. 

“ But we do not dream here. We work,” 
said the girl, smiling. 

“ What do you do ?” 

“We make ribbons—^ribbons as fine as those 
of Lyons, only your American people will not 
believe that, and so we have to put pretty 
French pictures on our goods, and tell a white 
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fie or two in the way at oar hasiness," said 
the wise little woman. 

Basil looked at her curiously. 

“And did the master send to France for a 
colony of operatives? And is it so that I 
stumble upon the buzzing French bees?” 

“Precisely, naonsieurf’ Then she broke 
into a merry laugh. 

“Docs monsieur know that he literally 
stumbled over me but yesterday?” 

“ I did not know it, hut I ask your pardon.” 

“ O, you need not humiliate yourself before 
me, I am only Marguerite, the ribbon weaver. 
If it were Pauline now, she would make a 
stately courtesy and say that monsieur was 
forgiven.” 

“And who is Pauline.'”’ said Basil, amused. 

The girl's face assumed a puzzled look. 

“That is not easy to say,” she replied, in a 
mysterious, low tone. “I sometimes think 
she is a princess in disguise, and other times, 
when I am angry because she scolds me, I say 
she is only a cross old woman whom some day 
I shall run away from. And now I must hid 
monsieur good^lay.” And she dropped him 
a graceful courtesy. 

“One moment, pray,” said Basil, hastily. 
“ You who know the viiiage so well should be 
able to tell me of some hospitable person who 
takes lodgers.” 

“Does monsieur wish to stay ? 'Why, then, 
Pauline is the very woman who will be pleased 
to oblige him. Yonder she Jives, In the house 
where the parrot swings in his cage—a little 
old woman in a white cap who has very sharp 
eyes and is fond'of money—that is Pauline! 
And we live there by our two selves—^Pauline 
and I—and are very happy except when we 
quarrel, which is not so often now as it used 
to be.” 

“How is that?” Basil asked. 

Marguerite shook her head. 

“ That is a secret that I shall not confide 
even to you;” and nowshe nodded a gay good- 
by and tripped away. 

It seemed as if the sunshine had been sud¬ 
denly withdrawn. Basil gazed after her a mo¬ 
ment, looking with a feeling of envy at the 
tall red mill that had swallowed her up from 
his sight; and then rousing himself, hastily 
crossed the street, hurried along under the 
shade of the elms, a&d presently stopped 
•gainst the door where the handsome parrot 
prinked his gold-green feathers in the sun¬ 
shine. The upper half of the door was of 
fiSaaa, and through the panes he could see the 
whole Interior. It reminded him of one of 


Potzsset’s exquisite and truthful life pictures. 
A tidy room, the floor scoured spotlessly 
white, a tiny fire upon the hearth, where 
pussy dozed and wdnked, a vase of fiowers on 
the table, a tall clock in the corner, and in 
the midst an old woman reeling silk—a wo- 
fuUy wrinkled old woman, but bright and 
keen as if she were but twenty. Her small, 
shapely hands went swiftly oii with her work, 
and as she gently swayed to and fro, Basil 
caught the gleam of a glittering jewel upon 
her bosorm A moment he watched, and then 
knocked gently. 

“ Entrez!” said a voice within. 

The old woman turned as he entered, and 
Basil thought the diamond on her bosom was 
scarcely brighter than her eyes. 

“ Monsieiu- is welcome,” she said, blandly. 
“ Would you please to sit down. I knew you 
were a gentleman. One of the boorish coun¬ 
try folk would have made me hobble to the 
door to admit him. Can I do a service for 
iBonsieur?” 

“That is what I came to ask,” said Basil, 
and preferred his request. Pauline’s face, 
which was at first so bland and smiling, hard¬ 
ened as he went on. At the close of his little 
explanatory speech nothing was heard save 
the whir of the wheels as Paidine rapidly 
turned them round and round. 

“ Monsieur will pay, of course,” she said, 
coldly. 

“■Whatever you please,” returned Basil, 
with his constitutional* indifi'erence to his 
interest. 

“And in advance ?” 

“ If you choose,” said Basil, a little surpris¬ 
ed at the stipulation. 

“Monsieur can come. You want quiet? 
You shall have it. There is no one to disturb 
except my grandchild Marguerite, a madcap 
girl whose acquaintance it will be well to dli 
courage if you would be quiet” 

Basil bowed, mentaH/ determined to disre¬ 
gard her hint 

“She.is away most of the day thon^, as 
good luck has ordained it, and Don Carl,^ is 
not a conversatioual bird, and I am not fool 
enough to "talk to myself,” said the old 
woman. 

“ I have no doubt I shall he quite satisfied I” 

he replied. 

“ tt you are not, it is open to yon to leave,” 

said Pauline, with pride. “ But I shall make 
you comfortable. Go up stairs, monsieur, if 
yon please, and the door to the ri^t wiH lead 
you to your bedrdon^ 
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Louis Duval occupied a suite of apartments 
at the Albion. Their appointments were per¬ 
fect, for that gentleman, was abitof a Sybarite 
as well as an amateur of the fine arts, and 
every rich old city on the continent had con¬ 
tributed to the embellishment of these rooms. 
But he told himself over and over again that 
no one of his imported treasures liad given 
him the pleasure that this little picture of 
Basils had done. 

It hung opposite the Bella Donua of Titian, 
and the brown-eyed beggar-girl looked shyly 
up into the face of the stately, beautiful lady 
nor lost by the contrast. 

As he cut the pages of his magazine, Louis 
ever and anon looked up to meet those tender 
eyes. Presently tlie valet came in. 

“ Pierre! all those letters for me to read ?” 

Pierre smilingly set the salver down at liis 
master’s elbow and departed. 

“Now if there is anything in the worid I do 
hate,” soliloquized Louis, “ it is to have a letter 
—for a letter must be answered: You can’t 
turn your back upon it as you can upon a 
bore who t alks without answering you. If I 
had any friends it would be another matter, 
hut I haven’t one except poor Deane—and by 
the way that’s his sign manual. I’ll keep that 
till the last. Ah, here’ a missive from Clar¬ 
endon.” 

“ Dear Ditvat. :—I have been looking after 
your affairs but don’t come to any positive 
conclusion. Evidence tends to show the ex¬ 
istence of the person to whom the codicil to 
the will refers, but she seems to have disap¬ 
peared mysteriously, and as yet I have found 
no clue to her whereabouts. You are so well 
off now, and so generous, that I suppose you 
wouldn’t break your heart if this new claim¬ 
ant should appear.” 

“Don’t tliii ik I should! Pd gladly divide 
the property with any one who shared my 
name. And now, Baiil Deane, for you T’ 

“ My dear Louis :—You never did a kinder 
thing than when you took my pretty beggar- 
girl off my hands andsentme into the country. 
I think I never lived before. If nothing hap¬ 
pens I mean to do something else than dream 
henceforth. The cars left me a hundred 
miles^from any town of magnitude, and when 
I shouldered my knapsack, I took a direct 
course still further into the heart of the wide, 
lonesome country. Avoiding the great, arte¬ 
rial lines of communication, I travelled steadily 
towards the mountains. I followed deep, 


swift rivers along their courses; I rested a* 
noonday in damp hollows where the sea 
never shines, and the water drips constantlj 
from the massive, mossy rocks; sometimei 
perpendicular walls shut me in, up which the 
eye went thousands of feet sheer mto the 
heavens; when night overtook me, far from 
any dwelling, I lay down my blanket and slept 
tranquilly under the blue, stany roof; bj 
times the whippoonvill sung me to sleep- 
often the weird owl hooted through the night- 
watches; alpenstock in hand I climbed 
mountains—threading cool, fir forests, scaling 
cliffs, stopping to snatch harebells, blue as the 
sky, from the edge of some precipice,, and 
climbing higher, always higher, till I stood ou 
the bald rock where breezy mountain ain 
caressed and inspirited me. I grew alwajs 
much happier for this, but one day there 
came a longing to behold the face of man or 
woman. And so coming suddenly uiKm a 
little village that clung to the banks of a 
swift str eam , I determined to rest here a few 
days. 

“ This place has as old-world flavor about 
it; there is a ribbon factory from which the 
town draws its sustenance, and the inhab¬ 
itants are mostly from the humbler class cf 
French artisans. The women wear broad 
hats, and pretty laced bodices and have plenty 
of gay ribbons fur Sunday. 

“ I am housed with an old woman and a 
young girl. I Iiave not quite made out the 
relation between them yet, but it is apparently 
one of interest rather than affection. I wish 
you could see my old woman. Her face is as 
yellow as the gold that she loves so well, hut 
her eyes are as bright as diamonds. And 
speaking of diamonds, reminds me of a re- 
marlmble om.ament that she wears. It is a 
Greek cross, the anns studded with glittering 
stones, pure and brilliant as stars. 1 ventured 
to make a remark concerning it when I brul 
been there a week. 

“ * Those are very fine diamonds of yours. 
Mademoiselle Pauline,’ I said. The old wo¬ 
man started and I fancied grew pale. 

“‘Diamonds! monsieur, you must be joking. 
How should an old woman like me wear dia¬ 
monds ?’ she said, sharply. 

“ ‘ Your brooch is an heir-loom, I suppose?’ 

“ ‘ Ko, monsieur! I have no ancestors, I am 
only one of the bourgeouseJ I had always 
suspected that she had been a servant in her 
own coimtry. She has the conrtier-like—and 
at the same time—impudent air of a lady’s 
maid. How did she come by the diamonds ? 
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“ ‘ For all that,’ I said, positively, ‘ those are. 
fine diamonds.’ 

"‘Paste, monsieur, paste! They do these 
tliiass with wonderful art in France!’ said 
tie old woman; and then she gave me a voitt- 
lie account of certain professed gems that 
proved to be spurious. 

“Sow I could hare sworn to the geninne- 
aess of the diamonds, hut I let the subject 
drop. I am, however, quite curious in regard 
to this old woman. Ifobody in the village 
Ijiows anything of her antecedents, and she 
U quite an ogre to the children, of whom, in¬ 
deed, she is not at all fond, reseiring all her 
■aflectlon for an ancient parrot who sits hi 
sullen silence all day long. 

“My feeling for Marguerite—that is the 
prl’s beautiful name—is not curiosity. I am 
afraid I fell in love with her before I painted 
her portrait That process is, however, begun. 
It was at first resisted by old Pauline, under 
the plea that it would keep Marguerite from 
her work, but when I offered to pay for the 
sittings she consented. So that now I have 
the privilege of sitting two hours a day study¬ 
ing the most beautiful face in the world. 

“ She scarcely glanced at the picture the 
first two or three days, but one day she peep¬ 
ed over my shoulder. Her surprise was 
(harming. 

“ ‘Am I like that F’ she said, her soft, large 
eyes full of wondering delight. 

“ ‘ Like it, but more beautifuL’ 

“A deh'cate pink stained her cheek, her lips 
melted in a smile. 

“ ‘ Do you not flatter, monsieur ?’ 

“ I assured her that my pencil did not do 
her justice. 

“ ‘ Monsieur is very good,” she replied, with 
downcast eyes. ‘But the picture is like one 
that Pauline has l(3cked up in her drawer. I 
do not know who it is, but sometimes I tbioi.- 
it is my mother. 

“A touching sadness veiied her lace as she 
said this, and for a minute I did not venture 
to speak, but presently I said: 

“ ‘ Don’t you remember your mother?* 

“‘Ah no! when I look baidi it is only 
Pauline, nothing but Pauline.’ 

“'Only Paulhie! and what is the matter 
with Pauline, pray?* said a wiry, sinuous 
voice, and looking, we both saw the wrinkled, 
yellow visage of the old woman. 

“ Marguerite grew white and looked 
frightened. 

“‘See now, monsienr, the ingratitude of 
girls! What would itaiguerite have done 


without me? Tell me that. Marguerite” 

“A look of vivid disia-e crossed the girl’s 
face, and she hastened away. 

“ ‘ Who is Marguerite?’ I said, abruptly. 

“ The old woman’s eyes glittered curiously. 

“ ‘ Do you not guess ? What should she be 
hut a poor foundling whom for sweet charity’s 
sake I adopted ?’ 

“ Something in the subtle evil look in old 
Pauline’s face as she said this, Tn^de me cei- 
tain that it was a lie. But I said nothing, and 
.the old creature began tiptoeing round my 
apartment, eaamLaing the drawing and other 
unfamiliar articles with more curiosity than 
good manners. She had my precious head of 
Clytie in her hand when Marguerite returned. 

“ ‘ Letters, monsieur T she said. 

“ There were a handfirl of them, and the 
superscription of yours caughtmy eye in an in¬ 
stant. In my surprise and pleasure I pro¬ 
nounced your name aloud. There was an in¬ 
stantaneous crash at the other end of the 
room. I turned astonished and beheld that 
hideous old Pauline—she looked for the mo¬ 
ment like some ancient beldame in poem or 
story—^her face a deathly, yellowish white, 
and her eyes wide open and glaring fixedly 
upon me. 

“ ‘ My God r she said, in a strange, harsh 
voice. 

“‘What Is the matter?’ X-asked, ruefully 
eyeing the fragments of my Clytie. 

“As she still stood, looking at me with that 
stony share, Marguerite ran fonvard. 

. “ ‘ Pauline! Pauline!’ she said, in terror. 

“ Pauline looked around. Slowly the natu¬ 
ral color came back to her face. 

“‘Are you ill?’ I asked, going up to her. 

‘ Let me lead you to a seat.’ 

“ ‘ Tharfks, monsieur! I am not ilk ’Twas 
an accursed wasp stung me. Mon DieuI 
’twas like a stab,’ sfie replied, angrily. 

“ I looked around for the insect, but’iailed 
to discover if, and after Pauline, her hand 
closely clasped over the wormded finger hob¬ 
bled away to procure some application for it, 
I looked still more carefully yet without 
success. 

“When I thon^t the whole matter over I 
could not help coming to the conclusion that 
the sting was a pretence. Could the mention 
of your name have aflected her so powerfully ? 
Am I right in my impression that your family 
is from southern France ? I can’t tell you how 
this little tableau excited me. Panlinp was 
before me as soon as I closed my eyes to sleep. 
As the only way of laying the qiectre I have 
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made a crayon study of her. Marguerite came 
and peeped over my shoulder, as I worked at 
it. 

“ ‘All, it is Pauline!’ she said, with a slight 
shudder. ‘ Is it not ugly?’ 

“ I looked up into her glowing, young face, 
and seeing that forgo my picture. Her com¬ 
plexion is like a white rose; her eyes large 
and brown with curling lashes that seem to 
caress the lovely cheek; her movements are 
all light and graceful as a fury’s, and there is 
about her that indescribable aura of youth, 
and innocence, and sweetness, which is too 
apt to vanish sadly early from our city maid¬ 
ens, mingled with a frankness, and naicete, 
and a piquancy peculiar and characteristic. 
Louis, you must come and see my perfect 
wild rose.” 

For answer to this voluminous epistle, 
Basil received a half sheet from his friend 
containing this curt annoimcement. 

“ I am coming, expect me on Thursday.” 

Basil came in at dinner time, his eyes shin¬ 
ing with pleasure at this prospect of meeting" 
his friend. 

“Monsieur has good news,” said Pauline, 
witli a scrutinizing look at his face. 

Basil glanced at her, suddenly resolved to 
see what effect the intimation of Louis Du¬ 
val’s visit would have upon her, and so doing, 
perceived that the glittering brooch which 
usually fastened the real lace kerchief she 
wore was missing. But hardly conscious at 
the time that he did notice its absence, he 
said, watching her closely: 

“ You are right, Mademoiselle Pauline. My 
friend, Louis Duval, is coming to make me a 
visit” 

Either Pauline’s nerves were xmder nicer 
control, or Basil’s suspicions were unfoimded, 
for she answered composedly: 

“ I congratulate you, monsieur. But dinner 
is served.” 

As Basil sat down at the table he asked: 

“ Would it be convenient for you to accom¬ 
modate my friend also?” 

“ Monsieur and his friend are most welcome 
to the whole house,” returned Pauline, in a 
peculiar tone. 

“ Thank youT said Basil, inwardly repent¬ 
ing of his distrust of her, and leaping at once 
to the conclusion that his imagination had 
made a fool of him. “You are very kind, 
mademoiselle, but one additional room will 
suffice for us.” 

That morning Marguerite gave him another 


sitting, and the portrait was considerably ad¬ 
vanced. In the afternoon he went upon a 
long excursion outside the village, exploring 
paths that—disappearing in the heart of 
odorous green woods—tempted him with their 

mysteries; loitering along the shores of brooks 
where the water ran musically, and the vivid 
cardinal flowers flaunted their splendor, find¬ 
ing everywhere charming hits of landscape and 
enjoying them with all his soul. lie could 
not reproduce them. Nature was wajnvanl 
toward her lover, and refused to sit to him 
for her portrait, and his landscape pictures 
never adequately expressed his appreciation 
of her. He got his tea at an isolated farra- 
house, and came home in the luminous 
evening. 

Tlie house was dark and still as he ap¬ 
proached it; the rows of lilacs in the humble 
garden stood up tall and dark against the 
white, mellow light; the air was full of cool, 
sweet scents. The night was too lonely, and 
Basil’s heart was too full for sleep, and he sat 
leaning from the window, listening to the rush 
of the river which made a pleasant accompa 
niment to his dreams. 

It seemed to Basil Deane as if his life had 
but just begun. Hitherto he had failed, and 
his life had had too many burdens, and too 
few hopes, for him to think of asking another 
to share it; but now all was changed; nothing 
seemed impossible. He loved Marguerite, and 
that love threw its glow adown the future, 
and gave it a tender beauty. 

While he thought of her, he saw the flutter 
of her light dress in one of the shaded alleys. 
Obeying his. first impulse he went out to her. 

“ Marguerite!” he said, coming upon her 
snddenly. 

She started.' 

“Ah, it is. you, monsieur?” and her face 
was illumined. 

“It is I!” taking her hands and holding 
them, while her eyes fell before the tender 
passion in his. * 

“ Do you want me ?” she said, softly. 

“I want you, Marguerite, to have and to 
keep forever.” 

Her hands trembled—she faltered out: 

“ I thought Pauline sent you for me I” 

“Nobody sent me. I saw you and came 
because I love you and wanted to be with you. 
Will you be my wife, Marguerite ?” 

“ Your wife, monsieur! I am a poor ribbon 
weaver.^’ her innocent eyes lifted to his in 
fnnk surprise. 

“And I am a poor artist. Tliere is no 
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diiparity between US. The only question is of 
your lyvhig me.” 

Deiv.'ceii tlie fall of the rushing river, and 
the drone of the crickets chirping to the July 
night, came hlarguerite’s answer. 

^ There is no question of that, monsieur.” 

Tlie moon had dropped below the dark belt 
of forest that shut in the little valley where 
Basil fell asleep. When he awoke the sun 
v,-a3 far up the sky. The remembrance of the 
night came to him like a dream of in- 
effable happiness, and he was thinking it over 
and over, trj'ing to make it real, when a loud 
knockiug upon the outside door .ot the house 
surprised him. No one came to answer, 
though the knocking was repeated. After 
wondering and waiting a few minutes, he 
dressed hastily and ran down. 

A man stood at the door; his face was hard 
and full of business, but just now it wore a 
singular expression of impatience. 

“What tbe deuce is the matter here?” he 
said, testily. 

“ I don't understand you, sir. How should 
anything be the matter?” said Basil, rather 
haughtily. 

The stranger looked at him contemptuously. 
He knew him by sight—an artist whose wits 
were often wool-gathering. 

“You don’t know me, I see. I am Hr. 
Sandford, the proprietor of the mill yonder, 
and I came to see why Maiguerite don’t come 
to her work. Here’s the loom standing still 
and it’s after nine o’clock.” 

Basil experienced a sudden shock; he was 
thrilled with a nameless foreboding. Turning 
silently away he opened the door of the little 
kitchen. It was still and empty, no fire on 
the hearth; no signs of life anywhere. Beck¬ 
oning the stranger to follow, he crossed the 
room, and after tapping at the doorof the bed¬ 
room where Pauline slept, opened it and look¬ 
ed in. The bed had been undisturbed since 
the day before. Confix»nting ilr. Sandford 
with a face white with terror, Basil cried; 

“ Good Heaven! what could have hi^pen- 
ed?” but then, without waiting for am answer, 
ran up stairs. He came down in five minutes. 
“ I have looked all over the house and there is 
no one to he found I” he smd, in a terrified 
tone. 

Jkir. Sandford shrugged his shoulders. 

“ H-.ve they run away, do you think?” he 
asked. 

“Wliy should they ran*away?” demanded 
Basib impatiently, a hundred possibilities at 
the same time thronging his mind. 


There was a brief silence, and then Mr. 
Sandford said: 

“ If they were in debt that might explain it; 
but Pauline was a shrewd, close-fisted old 
body, and the balance is likely to be on her 
side.” 

Basil stared at him, scarcely comprehending 
what he said. At ilr. Sandibrd’s suggestion 
a thorough re-examination of the house was 
made, which only showed that, while no bulky 
articles had been taken, nothing of value was 
left; for the furniture was all of the poorest 
kind, though Pauline’s French taste and neatr 
ness had made the interior of the cottage 
attractive. • 

“ This is aconfounded annoyance tome,” said 
Mr. Sandford, in an irritable tone. “ See here! 
That girl’s place can’t be made good this side 
of the ocean. What am I to do ?” 

Basil neither knew nor cared. Ignoring his 
petty trouble, he asked: 

“ Where did they come from?” 

“How should I know? When help was « 
advertised for they came with tiie rest,” Mr. 
Sandford returned, curtly, indignait at BasiTs 
want of sympathy. It was lost upon Basil, 
whose head was lull of wiki plans for riae 
recovery of Mai^erite. 

“ I will find Marguerite if I have to look the 
whole world over,” he smd, in soUloqny, and 
then with an absent good-morning, be turned 
his hack npon the mill-owner. 

“ I reckon it wont do me mach* good if he 
does find her,” said Mr. Sandford, fit>wning 
as he went away. 

The next day Basil Deane presented hizn- 
self at the Albion. 

“ Duval, how are yon?” 

Louis gazed at him blankly a moment 

“ I am very mnch astonished, thank yoa. 
Pierre, I shall not go to Montreal this 
morning.” 

“No, there’s no use going,” said Basil, 
gloomily, and then told Lonis of the mysteri¬ 
ous flitting, ending with, “ Now what do yon 
think of it?” 

l^nis’s mobile lace had gr o wn sober. He 
half-opened his lips to speak, but tbe distress 
in Basil’s countenance checked the words. 
He was thinking. 

“ The girl is an adven turer, who, finding 
Deane to be poor, or for some other reason of 
her own, abandoned her prey at the last mo¬ 
ment, and fled with her aeeomidica.” As be 
was still silent, Basfl Inqiatiently: 

“You do not speak. Yon think X am 
deceivedr 
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“ I'm afraid you are,” gently. 

** Upon iny life I am not,*’ said Basil, eagerly. 
“ 1 :i.ii a fi)i)l in worldly jnallers if you say so, 
but I know* a pure, true woman when I see 
her. And m find Marguerite!” 

lie began his search at once, Louis Duval 
sometimes aiding him, and-oflener, as time 
went by, and his search was unsuccessful, 
trying to dissuade him. 

It was two years after Harguerite’s disap- 
peanmce, and during that time Basil Deane 
had become a popular artist. His pictures 
were no longer hung in obscure comers at the 
annuai exhibitions, but were the centre of ad¬ 
miring crowds. And people wondered to see 
the same sweet face reproduced in so many 
different guises. Basil was almost in despair 
because that sweet face eluded him so 
persistently. 

One evening, while walking with Louis, he 
stepped into a goldsmith’s shop upon some 
trifling errand. A shabby, foreign-looking 
.man stood by the counter, and the goldsmith 
was saying, coldly: 

“ This is not a pawnbroker’s shop P 

“ But if monsieur would be good enough 
to look at this,” said the man, with a French 
accent, and directly a lucid point shone 
cut. 

Basil’s hand tightened over his friend's arm. 

“ That is the jewel I told you of. I know 
its selling,” he said, in an excited whisper. 

“\\Tieredid you get this?” demanded the 
goldsmith, looking at him with suspicion. 

It is a family jewel,” returned the man, 
hurriedly, but as if alarmed he began to put 
the trinket up. “ If monsieur does not want 
it I will offer it elsewhere,” he said, and went 
out Our two friends silently followed. They 
threaded numerous streets, and at last came 
to a narrow, obscure alley. Before a tall, 
shabby house the man stopped. A hand was 
laid upon his shoulder. 

“i\*liat! monsieur P turning and startled. 

You are only to explain how that jewel 
came into your possession,” said Basil, with 
resolution. 

^ Monsieur I It is a femiiy jewel P he smd, 
in a frightened voice. 

“Ah! I imagine you are a man whose an¬ 
tecedents will hardly bear close examination.” 

“ Monsieur, the brooch Is my wife’s,” said 
the man, gathering courage. 

“ Indeed 1 We will go in ttien and inquire 
of her.” And Basil put his hand upon the 
hell-pun. 

“For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, don’t do 


that,” said the man, liis teeth chattering in 
his ^‘ar, Paulhie will be angry.” 

B::sil‘s iieart JL*ai)ed. Vuv ii moment he was 
incapable of speech. 

“ Come, come, my friend,” said Louis, good- 
humoredly, “ this wife of yours is rather a 
troublesome personage I should fancy. Siijv 
pose you should give us a little information, 
and we give you money enough to make you 
independent of Pauline P 

“ Monsieur!” 

The man’s face showed that Louis’s random 
guess was a true one. 

“Wljat is it that you wish to know?”be 
smd, doubtfully. Basil and Louis inter¬ 
changed a few words, of which one cau^t the 
maifs ear. 

“MargueriteP be exchumed. “Ah! you 
know too much already.”’ 

“ More perhaps than you think. But come, 
let us go elsewhere and talk the whole matter 
over.” 

The two strolled off down the street, each 
party narrowly watching the ether. 

An hour afterward they all returned, and 
this time the shabby man opened the door 
with a latch-key and preceded the others up a 
long flight. At its end he threw open a door 
and entered, 

“Antoine Jacques, where have you been so 
long? Idling at a drinking-shop, and spend¬ 
ing my money, I dare sayP cried a sharp, 
cracked voice, 

“Keep still, can’t you,Pauline! Here are 
some gentlemen come to see you.” 

Basil Deane and Louis Duval came forward 
where the light of the lamp fell on their faces. 
A shriek burst from Pauline’s lips, and riren 
she sank down in a comer, and cowered there 
in abject fear. Somebody came forward. 

“ Monsieur P 

“ Marguerite 

The name was a glad cry, and his arms were 
open to receive her; but she drew herself up 
with an air of 'innocent reserve, and said, 
gentiy; 

“ Wliy do you come to trouble ns, monsieur ? 
"We have done yon no harm. Pray go away 
and leave us, Monsieur Duval T’ still address¬ 
ing Basil. 

Louis stepped forward. 

“ My name is Louis DuvaL My friend here 
is Basil Deane. Did you not once know hitr^ 
by this name?” 

Marguerite's cheeiJs flushed. She looked in 
wonder and distress from one to the other, 
her color visibly rising under Louis’s eager 
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gaze. And, indeed, he seemed imable to 
remove his ej'cs from her. 

“ For Heaven’s sake end this scene, Lotus!” 
■aid Basil, hastily. 

“I will, iladame Antoine Jacques—^”.said 
Louis. 

“ My name is Panline Bassompierre,” inter¬ 
rupted Pauline, who had in some degree 
recovered her composure. 

“It was, madame, but you lost that title 
long .ago in that of Jacquea lamveryglad 
to see you, I assure you, Madame Jacques. 
Indeed, I have been seeking you for a long 
time, but except for my fortunate moeting 
with your husband, this evening, my search 
might have been still unsuccessful.’’ 

“So that beast, Antoine, brought you here.*” 
screamed Pauline, in a ftiry. 

“On the contrary, Madame Jacques, we 
brought him here. I see he has been prudent 
enough to take himself away, however.” 

“ 111110 are yon ? What do you want ?” said 
Pauline, her eyes gleaming maliciously. 
“What do you come here for? My house is 
my own!” she shrieked. 

“ Gently, madame! you know that hut for 
one or two things you would be in the galleys, 
at Toulon.’ 

“ ’Tis a lie! you don’t know anything about 
it.” she cried. And her passionate rage over¬ 
came her so, that she dropped upon a chair, 

! and sat there, biting her white, quivering lips, 
to keep them still, and darting rapid, angry 
glances from one of the genflemen to the 
other. 

“ I didn’t come here to anger yon,” said 
Louis, pitying her in spite of her wickedness. 
“ Ton know what I want” 

“You wont get it! Go away!” 

“ 'Then I must recall a few passages in your 
life to your remembrance; and I do it as 
much for the sake of that girl who stands 
trembling there, as for yours,” said Lonis. 
“You know that when you came to be my 
mothers bonne yon had just been detected in 
a crime, which was only overlooked because 
you were so young. But in spite of her good¬ 
ness to you, yon grew more wicked as you 
grew older, and when she died, I think that 
there was no crime for which you were not 
ripe. It was in the confusion consequent 
upon her illness that yon stole her diamonds, 
and had paste substituted for them. It was 
the brooch which was my father’s wedding 
present to her, and which your vanity indnced 
you to wear, that betrayed you at last” 

Pauline dropped her &ce in her hands, and 


something between a groan and an impreca¬ 
tion became audible. 

“And then, -wben my father married again, 
he retained yoii in the service of his second 
wife, because of your supposed kindness to 
my mother. And when my grandfather, an¬ 
gry at this second match, and despising Mar¬ 
guerite’s mother—peasant-bom but nobla- 
hearted—let you see his hate, you farmed it 
with lies, and when at last the poor young 
creature died in my fathers absence, you were 
ready, for money, to abet his shameful crime 
v-the crime by which he sou^t to obliterate 
all traces of the marriage which he so disliked. 
Wen, Pauline, you know aH this better than 
I, as I had it at second-hand, and PIl only ask 
you if yon knew that this wicked grandfather 
of mine repented of his sin, and eager to make 
atonement, searched every comer of Europe 
and half over America for you, but failing, 
died—pimished by not being allowed to see 
the wrong righted ? It was left for me to find 
my sister through a loveFs eagerness to dis¬ 
cover the girl whose mind you poisoned 
gainst him. I suppose it was your avarice 
that induced you to keep the girl in poverty, 
and at hard labor, for even my grandfather 
had enough human feeling to provide for you 
botli. What have you done with the money?” 

Pauline began to moan and wring her hands. 

“Don’t be hard with me, monsieur, ilwas 
tempted. I didn’t do it of myself” 

“ 1 don’t mean to be hard with you. Fve 
decided to divide the money you have hoard¬ 
ed between you and Antoine. Upon it youi 
can live comfortably, and learn to be an boni¬ 
est woman, if you will H'ow go and get my, 
diamonds P 

She obeyed hnmHy, bringing them ftomia- 
dingy closet, where they lay in a rough Box. 
beneath a pile of rubbish. 

Louis looked them over. 

“ Pauline, Pauline, you were surely bormlbr 
the galleys! Go hack and get the necklace!?' 

She went, mumbling something about his. 
being so hard to an old woman. 

Louis took the lucid gems put of ffieir 
rough casket Their splendor iilumined fito- 
room. 

“Here, Marguerite, little sister I” 

He hung them upon her soft, brown euife, 
dropped them in shining links aronnd her 
white throat, and fastened them to the damty 
wrists. She stood there between her broBier 
and her lover, adorned like a queen, and hai>- 
pier in her simple womanhood than any 
queen of them all 
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